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Notes. 


MACBETH: MALCOLM CANMORE., 


Some years ago there appeared, in the Ki/mar- 
nock Journal (an excellent provincial newspaper), 
some remarks relative to Macbeth: the object of 
which was to remove a portion of the obloquy so 
lavishly heaped upon him—a difficult matter; 
not from the want of legitimate evidence, 
from the circumstance of his false history having 
been the basis of Shakspeare’s immortal drama, 
and which had been permanently impressed on 
the public mind by the portraitures of Kean, 
Kemble, Siddons, and previous eminent per- 
formers, as representatives of the defamed monarch 
and his imaginary spouse. 
then, hastily, to put together a few observations, 
which have now ed corrected and enlarged, and 
which it is hoped may not be unacceptable to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” 

The assassination of Duncan by the hand 
Macbeth at Glammis is a fable. The “ Chronicon 
Rythmicum,” a document unobjectionable as evi- 
dence, speaking of Duncan, says : — 

“ A Finleg natus percussit eam Macabeda, 
Vulnere letali, Rex apud Elgin obit.” 
This does not indicate a murder such as that per- 
petrated by Robert de Bruce on the Red Comyn 
before the high altar in Dumfries, but a death 
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following from a deadly wound inflicted in the 
some conflict between Macbeth and 


Duncan. Barbarous as the age was, a murder 


under trust—such as that represented to have 


taken place at Glammis—would have been viewed 

with disgust and indignation; and it is not to be 
supposed ‘that the ancestors of the present genera- 
tion could have had less respect for the rights of 
hospitality than the Arabs of the desert. A man 
who ruled ably for seventeen years, and who pro- 
bably would have died in his bed King of Scot- 
land, but for the English invasion, would never 
have been tolerated had he been the assassin 
depicted by the imaginative Boece. 

Every respect was paid to the remains of Dun- 
can, which were transferred from the place of his 
death at Elgin, by order of the new monarch, to 
the Regal C emetery at Iona. 

The ( shartulary ‘of the Priory of St. Andrew’s 
was presented to the members of the Bannatyne 
Club, as the contribution of the now deceased 
O. Tyndal Bruce, Esq., of Falkland. The original, 
- the Panmure Library, had been in the keeping 

Andro of Wynton, ‘and had been Judie lally 
co by him in Dec. 1413, as to certain law 
matters affecting the rights of the Priory. 

Wynton is the most veractous chronicler we 
possess of the earlier history of Scotland. Even 
Pinkerton, universal fault-finder, respects him. 
It is in this volume that the entry occurs which 
proves that Macbeth was King, and Gruoch, jilia 

Sodhe, Queen “of the Scots.” We are war- 
ranted in assuming that Wynton had documents 
and information to support him in his historical 
assertions. There is a singular contrast in the 
way in which he treats of Macbeth. The weird 
sisters vanish into air. Instead of this, an on 
dit is given that Macbeth was told in a dream 
Predictions 


such as these were tolerably common. Numeri- 


anus gives an anecdote relative to Diocletian, 


whose accession to the purple was predicted by 


la Druidess to be dependant upon the death of 


“Aper.” Accepting the literal meaning of the 
word, the emperor killed all the boars that fell 
but to no purpose, until he en- 
countered and slew the real Aper, when his hopes 
Diocletian was so much connected 
with Britain that the story would, no doubt, be 
told by his soldiers when in that country; and in 
time*become a tradition there, varied and enlarged 
by repetition. Wynton also gives a long story of 
Macbeth’s mother having been beguiled by the 
devil, who was the real father of the regicide. 
These are mentioned as traditionary reports, ori- 
ginating, no doubt, under the Canmore rule; 
Malcolm being desirous to blacken the reputation 
of the man he slew, and who had a better title 
to the crown than he—a natural son according 


to Wyuton—could possibly have had. 
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When Wynton comes tu facts, he tells what he 
believes. Thus he positively asserts that Gruoch, 
the widow of Duncan, avas espoused by Macbeth, 
and that they reigned together—the latter cir- 
cumstance being directly supported by the St. 
Andrew’s Charter-book. This assertion is start- 
ling, but that does not make it the less true. 

truoch is conjectured to have been the widow 
of the Marmor of Moray, who was burnt in his 
castle by Malcolm I1.—an usurper, who murdered 
Kennet 
tine IV., the son of Culen (the Old King Coul of 
Scotish song). If the lady was heiress in the 
direct line of the crown, Malcolm II. would not 
have had much hesitation in slaying the hus- 
band—whose right to the throne jure uxoris must 
have been formidable—and uniting her to Dun- 
can, his daughter’s son, in this way uniting the 
conflicting claims. 

We are told by Wynton that Duncan was some- 
what amorous, and being harboured by the Miller 
of Forteviot, fell in love with the miller’s daughter, 
who bore him a son—Malcolm Canmore. This 
event must have taken place before his grand- 
father’s death, and it is not unlikely that his mar- 
riage with Gruoch did not interrupt his amours. 
The bastardy of Malcolm is treated by the chro- 
nicler as undoubted, and we know no distinct 
authority showing his legitimacy. We suspect 
the story of the miller’s daughter is not very far 
from the truth. 

The relationship of Macbeth to Duncan is puz- 
zling in the extreme. Wynton says he was his 
sister’s son. So also say the annals of Tigernach. 
Marianus Scotus—who was a contemporary, hay- 
ing been born, as he tells us, in the year 1028— 
has this entry in his Chronicle, 1040: “ Donchad 
Rex Scotie occiditur a duce suo. Magfinloech 
successit in regnum eius.” Nothing is alleged 
of any relationship to Duncan: he is described 
only as his general. All this is unsatisfactory, 
but it is gubebie that he had some claim to 
the throne; and this he, like Henry VII., made 
effectual by espousing the heiress of line. It is 
worthy of notice, too, that so secure was he of 
the affections of his subjects, he went on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, as had been done before him 
by Canute. How could a tyrant, and one posses- 
sing by violence, have ventured to leave his own 
territories for months? The fact is doubted by 
Hailes, but its truth scarcely admits of question. 
Marianus Scotus, under the year 1050, has this 
entry: “ Rex Scotie Machetad Rome argentum 
seminando pauperibus distribuit.” It would be 





interesting to ascertain if there are any Papal 
records of the period between 1037 and 1053 
existing at Rome. 

Lulach assumed the crown upon the death of 
Macbeth, and was supported by his adherents 
until subsequently slain at Strathbogie, after a 


V., who in his turn had slain Constan- | 


reign of three or more months. He was, I sus- 
ect, Gruoch’s son, by the Marmor of Moray. 
he bodies, both of Macbeth and his presumed 
stepson, were transferred to the royal burying- 
place at Iona, where the remains of Duncan 
reposed. Some call him the son of Macbeth, but 
this does not appear to have been the case. 

The illegitimacy of Malcolm III. is spoken of 
by Wynton as undisputed. He describes Duncan 
as hunting when a youth, and becoming the guest 
of the miller of Forteviot, with whose daughter 
he fell in love : — 

“ That ilke nycht, that the Kyng 
Tuk with the mylnare his gesnyng ;* 
In-to bede wys hyr he lay, 

And gat on hyr a sowne or day, 
That wes Malcolme of Scotland, 
Thairefter crownyd Kyng regnand.” 





This love passage was “in hys yhowthede ” ; but 
he had “twa sownnys of lauchfull bed.” Thus 
Malcolm would be the elder brother of the lawful 
issue ; and as illegitimacy was no bar, in an age 
which recognised a bastard as rightful heir to the 
Dukedom of Normandy, there was little impedi- 
ment in obtaining the crown, assisted as he was 
by the powerful support of an English army. 
Marriage did not put an end to Duncan’s illicit 
intercourse with the miller’s daughter : — 


“ This woman he wald hawe put til hycht, 
Til gret state, and till mekil mycht.” 


But Macbeth’s accession to the crown, and the 
death of Duncan, extinguished her ambitious 
projects : — 
“Thus this Kyng Dunkane dede, 

Ays Lemman will wes of gud Red. 

Bot scho a Batward + eftyr that, 

Till hyr spowsyd Husband gat, 

And of land in heritage 

A peys till hyr, and hyr Lynage : 

Eftyr that, mony a day, 

The Batwardis land that callyd thai.” 





Wynton moreover declares that, by generation 
and lineal succession, “ Fra that Milnare de- 
scendand ” the Empress Maud “wes bot in the 
| ford degree.” Thus as Henry I. of England mar- 

ried Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
the empress was the great-granddaughter of the 
| miller of Forteviot. Consequently, as the worthy 
| Prior of Loch-Levin tells us, the subsequent kings 
| of England and Scotland had the honour of a 
| descent illegitimately from this man of the people. 





At what time the miller’s daughter was married, 
is not mentioned ; but it was not until his demise 
that she espoused “a Batward,” and got “land in 
heritage” to herself and “hyr linage,” which for 


wardis Land.” Was this gift of land a marriage 
portion to the female by Macbeth, and a solatium 


| “mony a day” retained the name of the “ Bat- 
] 
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for the loss of her royal protector ? 
curious fact; and probably in Wynton’s day the 
lands might retain the name. Macpherson, in a 
note on the passage, suggests that “this is what 
is still called the Miller’s Acre, at Forteviot; 
whereon Edward Balliol, and his English asso- 
ciates, encamped their little army before the battle 
of Duplin.” 

It is not unworthy of remark that, after Mal- 
colm conquered Scotland with his English forces, 
and had seated himself firmly on the throne, he 
never induced his two brothers to visit his court. 
One is said to have gone to Norway, and the other 
to the Isles. In the Orkneyinga Saga (f. 177), the 
latter is mentioned as the brother of Melkolfus, 
King of the Scots: “Patris Davidis qui nunc 
Scotize Rex est” (1135). The former, Donald, re- 
mained in the Isles until the death of Malcolm, 
when he seized the throne. If the two brothers 
were legitimate, whilst the elder was illegitimate, 
it explains why they never ventured to put them- 
selves in his power. We fear that the saintly 
virtues of his Saxon Queen would not have had 
sufficient influence with Malcolm to prevent him 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
their presence. 

The seizure of the crown by Donald was a 
natural consequence of the death of Malcolm, 
during whose lifetime he could hardly have ven- 
tured to advance his claim with any chance of 
success; whereas the removal of this powerful 
monarch paved the way to his ultimate suecess— 
which, however, endured but a short period. 

The Annals of Tigernach, in registering the 
death of Macbeth in the year 1058, describe him 
as “Filius Finlaochi supremus Rex Albani” ; 
which is important as showing—first, that the 
assumption of the title of “ Rex Scotorum” had 
not come into general use; and, second, as indi- 
cating by the word supremus that there was an 
inferior grade of rulers who held under him as 
their over-lord. Probably these meant the Mar- 


mors—a rank held by Macbeth until he put himself | 


in Duncan’s place. In the Ulster Annals, Duncan 
is designated also as King of Albany. The entry, 
translated by O'Connor, is as follows: “ Donncha 
filius Crinani, Rex Albani a suis occisus est.” 
Simeon of Durham concurs in stating that he 
was slain by his subjects, but styles him “‘ Rex 
Scottorum.” * And the Chartulary of the Priory 
of St. Andrew’s, in a grant to the Culdees of 


This is a very | 





Kyrkenes, near Loch-Leven, calls Macbeth the | 


son of Finlach; and Gruoch, the daughter of 
Sodhe, “ Rex et Regina Scotorum.” 

Desirous to arrive at the truth, we have ven- 
tured to state what occurs to us to be pretty near 





* The word “Scotoram” is frequently spelt in old 


charters with two és, there being apparently no uni- | 


formity. 


| of Tuam during the reign of George I. 


the ‘real facts of the case. It must be admitted, 
at all hands, that Duncan was not murdered under 
trust at Glammis; that he died of wounds re- 
ceived in a conflict at a place near Elgin; that he 
was carried there by the victor, where he died ; 
and that his conqueror transported his remains to 
the royal cemetery at Iona. 

Elgin was the seat of the government of the 
Marmor, and the nearest town to the spot where 
the conflict took place which terminated so unfor- 
tunately for Duncan. No satisfactory evidence 
exists of the cause of this hostile meeting; nor 
why the King invaded the territy of his sub-king. 
All this is obscure; but the result is evidenced 
by unexceptionable proof existing in the “ Chro- 
nicon Rythmicum,” preserved in the Melrose 
Chronicle, and embodied by Wynton in his in- 
valuable historical work. 

Thus, the Lady Macbeth” of tragedy is a my- 
thical person, and vanishes from the pages of ro- 
mantic history : leaving as her substitute Gruoch, 
the daughter of Bodhe, Queen of the Scots; and— 
if we believe Wynton—widow of Duncan, the 
defeated monarch. 

If, as some authorities assert, Macbeth was the 
son of a daughter of Malcolm IL., this would make 
him cousin of Duncan—not his nephew. But as 
I previously remarked, his pedigree is not satis- 
factorily made out beyond his father Finlach; 
his mother’s name, so far as I can find, not being 
preserved. J. M. 


ARCHBISHOP SYNGE: CHEAP PHYSIC. 


At a sale of books of a descendant of Archbishop 
Synge some years ago, I found in one of them the 
following scrap of medical charges in a bill fur- 
nished to his grace for medicine administered to 
one, if not two, of his household. It amused me 
sufficiently to induce me put it by, and, as it 
turned up the other day among some loose papers, 
I thought I might venture to give it a chance of 
admission and preservation in “N. & Q.” 

By-the-way, the prelate in question, who is 
advantageously known by his life and writings, 
was remarkable for his episcopal connections. He 
is said to have been the nephew of a bishop, and 
father of two bishops. He was born in 1659, and 
died in 1741. His promotion to the see of Tuam 
took place in 1716, This gives in a loose way the 
interval to which the annexed dateless document 
may be referred, and that I venture to consider a 
medical charge for remedy against some (pul- 
monary ?) illness in the palace of the Archbishop 
It may be 
presumed that the first practitioner in the place 





* The title “ Lady ” as applied to the wife of a Marmor 
subsequently King, is so obviously absurd, that it is sin- 


| gular no one has hitherto adverted to it. 
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had access there, and in this instance his atten- 
tions were rewarded at his grace’s expense, which 
seems to hint at the serious nature of the case. 
What still further leads to the consideration that 
this is actually the record of an apothecary is, that 
it involves a principal and his assistant, which is 


not so likely to have occurred under the circum- | 


stances of a mere druggist. For it is a well- 
known fact that the medical men of that period 
and long since compounded their own medicines 
supplied by the druggist, and that in the charge of 


these, instead of in fees, consisted the remuneration | 


for their own attendance. Other modes of —— 
ing are of a much laterdate. Accepting, then, this 


as the bill of some professional visitor made out by | 


his assistant,and containing items of medicine at so 
low a rate, it would not be easily conceivable how 
the principal could have lived by his profession, 
unless the archbishop’s servant had visited him 
instead of he the servant, or that the medicine was 
thus cheaply charged in consideration of a higher 
rate laid upon his master. To judge properly of 


in exercitu Regali, in aperto bello, et ipso Rege personali- 
ter presente explicitis, et non aliter, creari contigerit.” 

The king proceeds to assign the precedence of 
the wives of baronets thus — 

“ Quodque uxores dicti A, et heredum masculorum suo- 
rum, virtute dicte dignitatis maritorum suorum predic- 
torum, habeant, teneant, et gaudeant, et capiant locum et 
precedentiam pre uxoribus omnium aliorum quorumcum 
que, pre quibus mariti hujusmodi uxorum, vigore pre- 
sencium, habere debent locum et precedentiam.” 

And then as to the titles which these wives are 
authorised to assume — 

“ Et similiter, quod uxores ejusdem A, et heredum mas- 
culorum suorum predictorum, habeant et gaudeaunt hac 
appellatione, videlicet, Anglice,—LAapy, MApAM, et DAME, 
respective, secundum usum loquendi.” 

Methinks the authority of these Letters Patent 
should suffice to setttle the question. Baronets 
have here distinctly assigned to them their place 


| of precedence—viz. before all knights of every 


this we should be in possession of the archbishop’s | 


account. At all everits, this “little account” is 
remarkable both in point of scholarship and eco- 
nomy. The learning of the writer could not have 
been of the higherorder, since he wasnot thoroughly 
master of the spelling of the word “ ipecacuanha,” 
and the pot of “ lynctus,” apparently returned for 


replenishing, is allowed for, to reduce the price | 


of the article by the small sum of one penny. 

The statement is here given verbatim from a 
scrap of paper five inches in length by five and a 
half wide : — 

“His Grace Edward Lord Arch Bishop of Tuam Dr to 


kind, excepting Knights of the Garter, but not 
excepting Knights of the Bath; and their wives 
have similarly their precedence before the wives 
of these knights, and are entitled to the prefix Lady 
and Dame to their names, SENEX. 
Marearer TEAspDALE.—The gravestone in- 
scription of June, 1799, quoted by J. T. F. from 
Brancepeth churchyard (3"¢ S. x. 151), is not 
original. It is found of earlier date in the church- 
yard of Upper Denton in Gilsland, in Cumber- 
land, on the gravestone of Margaret Teasdale, the 


| “Tib Mumps” of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
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Wrvrs or Baronets.—In more than one of 
our periodicals a question has recently been mooted 
as to the precedence of the wives of baronets, 
and it has been even suggested that they have 
illegally usurped the title of “Lady.” Let the 
following passage from the Letters Patent of 9th 
James I. in the creation of a baronet, be a suffi- 
cient reply to all captious objectors. After fixing 
the precedence of the baronets, viz. — 

“ Pre omnibus militibus, tam de Balneo, Anglice of the 
Bath, quam militibus Baccalaureis, Anglice Bachelors, ac 
etiam pre omnibus militibus Bannerettis, Anglice Ban- 
nerets, jam creatis vel in posterum creandis, illis militibus 
Bannerettis tantummodo exceptis, quos sub vexillis Regiis 


| not enjoy the best reputation. 


Guy Mannering. Sir Walter was in his younger 
days a frequent visitor at Gilsland Spa, near to 
which is Mumps Hall, or, in the language of the 
country, Mumps Ha’, where the hero of the tale, 
resting on his way over the wastes, falls in with 
Meg Merrilies and Dandie Dinmont. It was then 
a lone house of call for people crossing the wastes 
between England and Scotland, situate in a glen 
by the side of a brawling upland stream, and did 
Meg Teasdale, the 
landlady, indeed was supposed to have a good 
understanding with the wild borderers, yet she 
kept clear of accusation, and acquired property. 
She died at Mumps Ha’, aged ninety-eight years ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, more than twenty years 
after her death, found some to relate “ what she 
was once,” and gave her a place in his story. 
The inscription on her gravestone is as fol- 
lows : — 
“Tiere lieth the Body 
of Margaret 
Teasdale of Mumps 
Hall, who died May 
the 5%, 1777, aged 98 
years. 
What I was once some may relate ; 
What I am now is each one’s fate ; 
What I shall be none can explain, 
Till he that calléd call again.” 
CARLEOL. 
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Praise oF Poverty.— 
“While I am upon the subject of ecclesiastical avarice, 
I cannot forbear referring to the praise of poverty in 
Dante, which is written in a style of inspired sublimity. 
Poverty, he says, was despised from our Saviour’s death, 
till St. Francis wedded her : — 
* Questa, privata del primo marito, 
Mille e cent’ anni i pitt dispetta e scura 
Fino a costui si stette senza invite : 
Né valse udir che 1d trovd sicura 
Con Amiclate al suon della sua voce 
Colui ch’ a tutto ’] mondo fe’ paiira : 
Né valse esser costante ne feroce, 
Si che dove Maria rimase giuso 
Ella con Cristo salse in su la croce.” 
Paradiso, xi. 64, 72. 
(Lecture on the Canon Law, delivered in the 
the Middle Temple, Hilary T. 1851, by John George 
Phillimore, p. 74.) 


To me the thought appears more worthy Marini 
than Dante, and I notice it not to set up my 


opinion against that of one whose taste and learning | 


I admired so much, but to point out the way in 
which it was diffused and exaggerated by Col- 
man, and has been recently defile d into an Ameri- 
can jest: 
“ Octavian. Prosperity’s a cheat: Despair is honest, 
And will stick by me steadily. I'll hug it, 
Will glut on’t.”— Mountaineers. 
The following is “ going the 
seen it in two newspapers : — 
“A Fast Frirenp.—The fellow was witty 
Boston Bee) who at a dinner ‘down East,’ lately 
following : — Here’s a health to Poverty : 
when all friends forsake us.’ ” 


I have 


rounds.’ 


(says the 
gave the 
it sticks by us 


FItzHorKINs. 

St. Valery. 

FLATMAN AND Bisnop Ken. — Whilst the ori- 
ginal source of Bishop Ken’s Evening Hymn is 
well known, I believe that the following note on 
the first sketch of the Morning Hymn will be new 
to most of your readers. 

Thomas Flatman published in his Poems and 
Songs, small 8vo, 1674, the following : 


HYMN FOR THE MORNING, 

“ Awake, my soul! awake, 

Awake, my drowsy faculties ! 

Awake and see the new-born light 

Spring from the darksome womb of night ! 

Look up and see th’ unwearied sun 

Already has his race begun : 

The pretty lark is mounted high, 

And sings her matins in the sky. 

Arise, my soul! and thou, my voice, 

In songs of praise early rejoice! 
*O great Creator! Heavenly King z! 

Thy praises let me ever sing! 

Thy power has made, thy goodness kept, 

This fenceless body while I slept, 

Yet one day more hast given me 

From all the powers of darkness free ; 

© keep my heart from sin secure, 

My life unblameable and pure, 

That when the last of all my days is come, 

Cheerful and fearless I may wait my doom.” 


mine eyes! 
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On a comparison of the above with Ken’s Morn- 
ing Hymn, the readers of “N. & Q.” will think 


| with me, that the bishop was indebted to Flat- 


Hall of | 


man for some of the phrases he employed, as well 
as for the general outline of the whole poem. 
’. T. Brooker, 


No Americanism.—A recent English writer 
calls the expression “a good time” an Ameri- 
canism. It is not; it is used by Dean Swift in 
his journal to Stella (Feb. 24, 1710-11): “1 hope 


Mrs. Wells had a good time.” UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Scorriso AND Irtsh Prrrace.—*N. & Q.” 


ry useful medium 
authors and book- 

May I point out 
need a 


has been proved to be a ve 
through which to suggest to 
sellers the wants of students. 
through your pages how very much we 


| Scottish and an Irish Peerage similar in se 7” and 
method to the Historie Peerage of England by the 


Kk. P. D. E. 


EprgRAM AGAINST MarRsHaL Vittars. — The 
following from Chamberlen’s Military History of 


late Sir Harris Nicolas ? 


Eugene and Marlborough (London, 1736), is but 
little known, and seems worth recording. It is 


curious the French is printed without accents : — 


“The Marshal de Villars is said to have been so much 
puffed up with v — that, whenever he heard of the 
victories obtained by the Allies at Blenheim, Ramillie oS, 
Turin, Oudenarde, &c., he used to say, ‘Je ne scaurois 
etre par tout,—I cannot be everywhere;’ proudly insinu- 
ating, that success attended him everywhere, This vanity 
was the occasion of the following stanzas. The Marshal 
had boasted the lines were the Duke of Marlborough’s 


“ Non Plus Ultra. 
“ Le non plus ultra est surpris, 

Villars pleurez votre imprudence ; 
Vous l’avez mis a si haut prix, 

Que la perte en est d’importance : 
Mais consolez-vous apres coup, 
Vous ne scauriez etre partout. 

“ Pres du Moulin a quatre Vents, 

Depuis trois Nuits, sur votre Ligne, 
Dans vos Airs vains & menacants, 

Vous attendiez Victoire insigne ; 
Mylord vous cherche a l'autre bout, 
Vous ne scauriez etre par tout.’ 


Which may be rendered in English : — 


“Thy Non plus ultra is surpris’d, 
Its fate, vain Villars, thou may’st mourn ; 
By thee so highly it was priz’d 
“Its loss is hardly to be borne ; 
But courage, Man! and don’t despair, 
For thou cou’d’st not be ev’rywhere. 
“ Within thy lines, for three nights past, 
Near yon Mill, as thou thought’st, secure, 
Thy pride swell’d such a height, at last, 
Thou mad’st thyself of vict’ry sure: 
The Duke slipt by the other way ; 
You can’t be everywhere, you say. 


” 


Poets’ Corner, 
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Furvtorr’s Cuant. —Among our old double 
chants— albeit I am no great admirer of the 
form — is a fine one, in G minor, to which the 
name of “ Flintoft” is attached. 
rious collections (my own included among the 
number) no attempt is made to show who the 
author was. 

, cir. 1780,” among the ge toa notices. 
From an examination of the old c 
the Chapel-royal—a MS. which I hope ere long 
to lay before the public in an annotated form — 
I have identified the author, and gleaned a few 
particulars of his biography. 





We simply find “Flintoft, Rev. | 


In all the va- | 


1eque-book of | 


The Rev. Luke Flintoft was sworn a gentleman | 


of the Chapel-royal, in the room of the Rey. 
Andrew Trebeck, Nov. 19, 1715. In the entry of 
his admission he is described as coming from 
Worcester. In 1719, he was sworn “reader in 
the Chapel of Whitehall.” Another entry records 
that he died Noy. 3, 1727, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

These facts are of importance, and show that 
this fine old chant is, perhaps, the oldest double 
chant we possess, At any rate, it may share its 
claims with the well-known chant in D minor 
composed by William Morley, who died in 1738, 

Epwarp F, Rrmpavtr. 


Queries. 


THOMAS STONE. 

I should be glad to obtain a little further in- 
formation than is afforded me by his writings re- 
specting the Rev. Thomas Stone, the author of a 
small theological MS. in my possession. The MS. 
is defective, beginning at p.34. It consists chiefly 
of sermons, written in an extremely small hand, 
and not remarkable for eloquence. At the end is 
written the Bidding Prayer, and two or three other 
prayers ; and Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms are 
Soaed up at the end of the volume. Many of the 
sermons are dated, the dates ranging from 1622 
to 1666, and sundry memoranda are made in the 
margin, chiefly indicating the time of preaching 
each discourse, and for whom Mr. Stone preached 
on the occasion. I subjoin the more important, as 
they may help to throw light on his career: — 

John I. 47. “ Vpon St. Andr. da. at Ox. 1631.” 

Psalm CXLVI. 3. “ At Stow for F. P. 1644, Jun. 29, 
—For H. A, Feb, 11. 1641.” 

Psalm XC. 3-12. (Two sermons.)—I. “ Mr. Allis, Jan. 
24. 1652.—T. Mathewes, March 10. 1652.—T. Hall at 
Guyt : Apr. 7. 55.—Jos, Mils |? ] Jan, 11. 1653.” 

Il. “Old Mr. Eliot, Aug. 28, °58.—Dr. Charl. Prouse, 
Jan, 19. °59.—Goody Philipps at Bourto [?] sup aqua. 
1Ober 25. being Xriias Dav, 666.—For Mr, 8. [? G.]} 
Michel at Notgrove, 10ber 7th, 1665.” 

Isaiah LILI. 4, 5. “At Shinington Aug. 7. 64.—At 





Broadwell Apr. 2. °65.” 
Lament. J. 8, “ At y* ffast for y* fier in London.” 


| other authorities. 


From the Bidding Prayer I find that my author 
was 

“Ever bound to remember the right wor" Mr Dr Rad- 
clif, principall of Brasen: Coll: w™ the fellowes and all 
the students there ; the R. wor" Mr Dr Parkhurst, master 
of Balioll Coll : wt the fellowes and students there.” 


Interspersed throughout the volume are a few 
miscellaneous memoranda, such as — 
“ Mr. Johnsons Charges fro 64 to 73 July 2. £2 14s. 6d.” 
“ R¢ for horse and coate and other moneys, £12 2s, 6d.” 
“To Ward Rich ~~ 
To be left at Mr. Fielders in Shere Lane near 
Temple Bar, London.” 





“The Blazon of a Papist, contriued prettily by 
som Herault of Armes in y* cOpasse of Armory,” 
is a clever satire, rather too bitter for your peace- 


| able columns; and it will suffice to indicate that 


the “Herault” considers that “pendant” is the 
only proper position for the charge in question. 

There is also a memorandum in Latin, partly 
illegible, of the excommunication of “ Gulielmus 
3allenger de Leckhampton in com. Glou...... 
in ecclesia Parochiali de Leckhampté die dome. 
duo decimo die July Ano Dom : 1674.” This 
entry is (apparently) not in the hand of Mr. Stone. 
The last memorandum in the book is— 

“ Pretifi 3s. May 10. 1616. 

Sum liber, et non sum liber, quia servio servo ; 
Sum servus Domini, servus et ille Deus. 
Thomas Stone.” 


From some passages I gather that my author 
was a Royalist. HIERMENTRUDE. 


HAD THE PRINCESS MARJORY BRUCE MORE 


CHILDREN THAN ROBERT II, ? 


In that valuable and charming work, The Lives 
of the Lindsays, which so happily combines the 
dignity of history with the interest which must 
ever attach to personal narrative regarding the 
magnates of byegone times, the following state- 
ment occurs, which seems to be at variance with 
On p. 50 of vol. i. (2nd edi- 
tion), it is stated that in 1346, Sir James Lindsay, 
of Crawford, married his cousin Egidia Stewart, 
sister of Robert II., and daughter of the High 
Steward, by the Princess Marjory, daughter of 
King Robert the Bruce. 

Now this is quite irreconcileable with the ac- 
count given by Lord Hailes, who, in The Annals 
of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 68 (ed. 1797), after de- 
scribing the proceedings of the Parliament at Ayr 
on April 26, 1315, which settled the succession to 
the Scottish crown, says, that shortly after, “The 
King of Scots gave his daughter Marjory in mar- 
riage to Walter the Stewart of Scotland.” And 
at p. 74 of the same volume, this learned and ac- 
curate antiquary adds, “that about the 2nd March, 














3rd §, X. Serr 15, '66.] 


1315-16” 
died, leaving an only child, Robert, born that day.” 
Walter the Stewart survived his royal bride 
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(thus within the year),* “the Princess | invitation was part of a deep-laid scheme for alluring her 


| to a place where, on her arrival, it was proposed to put 


| of Romish ignorance and superstition. 


eleven years, dying, when still a young man, on | 


Lord Hailes is silent as to his 
second marriage, but George Crawfurd, in his 
Gene alogic al History of the Royal and Illustrious 
Family of Stewart, says “ that he married a second 
wife, by whom he had a son, Sir John Stewart of 
Ralston, and a daughter, Giles” (the same as 
Egidia), “who married Sir James Lindsay, son 
and heir of Sir James Lindsay of Crawford.” Cer- 
tainly the generally receive “d belief is, that Mar- 
jory Bruce “left but one child, and if so, Egidia 
7 as merely the half sister of Robert IL. But Lord 
Lindsay, who was assisted in his work by the 
eminent Riddell and other able antiquaries, may 
have discovered evidence to the contrary, which 
it would be desirable to know, as it is not given 
in the Lives. The male line of Sir James Lindsay 
and Egidia Stuart having failed in the person of 
their son, the point is not of much consequence 
to Lord Lindsay, who descends from another 
branch of this illustrious house, that of Beaufort, 
Edzell, and Balcarres, which can trace its lineage 
from a daughter of Robert II., yet it is interesting 
in a historical light, and perhaps some Scottish 
antiquary will elucidate it. As it is repeated in a 
note, p. 409 of same volume of the Lives, it cannot 
be a mere typographical error. ANGLO-ScorTvs. 


April Oth, 1326. 


COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


In a memoir of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
contributed to the Scottish Christian Herald for 
October, 1840, occurs the following passage, 
p- 686: — 

“In the course of the year 1786 an event occurred 
which Lady Huntingdon ever after regarded as a re- 
markable interposition of Divine Providence in her be- 
half. Lord Douglass, a descendant of a Scotch family 
of that name and title, had been residing for some time 
at Brussels, and there lived as a professed Papist. Ona 
visit which his Lordship paid to London, several years 
before, he passed himself off for a convert from Popery to 
Protestantism, and having been introduced to Lady 
Huntingdon, he pretended to be a warm and zealous 
Christian. In the year 1785 he wrote a letter to her 
Ladyship, inviting her to come over to Brussels, along 
with Mr. Wills, one of her ministers; and holding out 
prospects of much spiritual benefit from their visit to 
that benighted and superstitious country. Her Ladyship 
accepted the invitation, and proposed to accompany Mr. 
Wills on the following summer. She had a new equipage 
prepared for the expedition, and set off from Wales, to 
meet Mr. Wills in London. On the road, however, she 
was detained, and arrived in town several days beyond 
the time appointed. This, it afterwards appeared, was 
the very means of preserving her valuable life: for 
letters arrived from the Continent, warning her that the 

* The Seottis tish year was computed from March 25, till | 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


her to death as a heretic, and a most successful opponent 
This instance of 
God’s persevering mercy deeply affected her Ladyship ; 
and more especially when she heard that Lord Douglass, 


| on the very day she had set out from Wales, had dropped 


down suddenly at Brussels, and instantly expired,” * 


Will some correspondent inform me on what 
authority the above statements are made? It 


| seems in the highest degree improbable that, in 





| 
| 


the year 1786, a plot of this nature could have 
been laid to murder any British citizen. When 
we call to mind that the mag against whom 
this conspiracy is said to have been planned was 
not an obscure and unfriended woman, but an 
English countess, connected by blood and friend- 
ship with some of the most noble and powerful 
ersons in Britain, the story seems to me very 
fittle, if at all, short of impossible. I am pretty 
nearly certain that Protestantism was not a capital 
crime at Brussels in the year spoken of ; and even 
if it were, Ido not understand how that would 
affect a subject of King George III. 

Who was the Lord Douglass mentioned above ? 

K. P. D. E. 


A Sayrne or St. Avevstrne, Bisnor or Hrrro. 
In Alban Butler’s Life of St. Augustine (Aug. 28) 
a remark is made in one of the notes, “ that some 
modern historians have recorded as a saying of 
St. Augustine, that among temporal things three 
would have chiefly given him delight—viz. to 
have seen ancient Rome in its glory; to have 
heard Tully haranguing, and Paul preaching: 
‘Romam triumphantem; Tullium perorantem ; et 
Paulum preedicantem.’” I should like to know 
if these words are really to be found in any of the 
genuine works of the saint. J. DALTon. 

Norwich. 

Birricer’s “Sasrna” AND Mrnor WRITINGS. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether the 
works of this author have been = into 
English, or are extant in Latin? G. TRAGETT. 


Bumstervppy. —I have seen this game played 
in the village of Ewell, near Dover, and have not 
seen it elsewhere, or found any one who knew 
anything of the game. Any explanation of its 
meaning, derivation, and rules will oblige. 

k. W. F. 

Ciutow AND Frake Famittes. — Information 
is sought respecting these families prior to 1750. 

GEORGE CLULOW. 

Osmaston Road, Derby. 

Sone sy Pror. E. Fornrs.— Where 
a copy of the song dedicated to “O. E. 


can I obtain 
M.” com- 


A longer account of this rumoured occurrence is 
printed in The Life and Times of the Countess of Hunting- 


jecon, 2 vols. 8vo, i844, vol. ii. pp. 478-480.—Ep. | 
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vosed by Prof. Edw. Forbes, and set to music by | 


Mr. Hughes Bennett ? 
refrain concludes with “ Jolly brother students.” 
G. E, H. Parke. 

Mornington Place, Halifax. 


Fvrevrites. — By a late interesting article on 
“ Aerolites” in “N. & Q.” I was reminded of a 
question I have often wished to ask, 7. e. ““ What 
is really known of fulgurites?” They are re- 
ported to be formed by the passage of lightning 
through sand, and to consist of vitrified sheaths of 
considerable depth in the earth. But have any 
such been taken up in whole or in part, and kept 
in any of our museums; and if so, what is their 
size, shape, and metamorphic appearance ? 
J. ¥. 
Winterton. 
GENTILITY AND ARMS ACQUIRED BY PURCHASE. 
“In feudal times,” says Berry in his Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, “ gentility might be acquired by the purchase 
of a seigniory which had in any way lapsed to the king, 
and the new purchaser became entitled to bear the arms of 
the last possessor.” 
Is the portion I have italicised strictly true ? 
I. 8. G. 
Ivory Carvine at Drerre.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me of the origin of 
this branch of industry peculiar to Dieppe? I 
cannot find that it is pursued at any other town 
in France. CLARRY. 


Knives. — When did it first become customary 
to make knives with more than one blade? Mis- 
son (New Voyage to Italy, i. 618) says that, in 
1688, knives were made in Scarperia, near Flo- 
rence, with “ two, six, and even twelve blades, on 
the same haft;” and intimates that this was un- 
known, or at least unusual, elsewhere. 

S. 


W.P. 


New York, 


LANCASTER. —I shall be glad of information as 
to the parentage of the three following persons: 
John de Lancaster, whose name appears in the 
Roll of Carlaverock; William de Lancaster (Roll 
of Henry III.); and Sir Thomas Lancaster (Calais 
Roll). J. Woopwarp. 


Montrose. 


MARLBOROVGH’s Marrracr.—To what story 
does the following extract refer ? — 


If Lremember rightly, the | 





[34 S. X. Serr. 15, 66. 


Richardson; and I have no recollection of ever 

seeing it, except in the following passage : — 
“There was Lieutenant-General Webb, Harry’s kind 

patron, of whom the dowager took possession, and who 


| resplended in velvet and gold lace.”—Henry Esmond, 
| vol. ii, chap, xv. 


‘La France ne pousse pas encore l’élégance jusqu’a | 


faire, comme la nobility anglaise, pleuvoir sur la caléche 
de poste des mariés une gréle de pantoufles éculées et de 
vieilles savates, en souvenir de Churchill, depuis Marl- 
borough ou Malbrouck, assailli le jour de son mariage 
par une colére de tante qui lui porta bonheur.”—Les Mi- 
sérables, vol. x. p. 95. 

DENKMAL. 


Respienp.—Is this verb an invention of Thack- 
eray ? 


I do not find it in Worcester, Webster, or- 


| ces longues 


| que Stone, devenu misanthrope, se 


5. W. P. 

New York. 

Royat Parpoy.—I have lately seen a very 
lengthy and explicit royal pardon, granted in the 
first year of Charles I. to a man who seems never 
to have committed any crime. Were such docu- 
ments common then, or at any other time? It 
occurs to me that it was perhaps one of the many 
expedients for raising the wind adopted at the 
commencement of the reign of that unhappy 
monarch. C. W. Bryeuam. 


Seat or St. Asapu.—I have lately become 
possessed of the matrix of a seal relating to the 
above place. It is of the usual elliptical form, 
and has upon its centre the figure of an ecclesiastic 
enthroned, and holding a book. In the field are 
fleur-de-lis and trefoils, under the figure is the date 
1571, and a shield charged with a chevron and 
three stags’ head. The legend reads— “ Srer- 
LYM . CVRIE . CONS . DIOCESIS . ASSAPHEN.” 

Is this the seal of a Bishop of St. Asaph? I 
may add, that Thomas Davies, LL.D., was ap- 
pointed to the see, 1561, and died 1573. He was 
succeeded by Bishop Hughes. 

J. Harris Gipson. 

Liverpool, 

Dr. Tomas Swerrpan’s CoLLecTION oF 
Storres.—Dean Swift, in his Character of Dr. 
Sheridan (1738), says : — 

“He has left behind him a very great collection, in 
several volumes, of stories—humourous, witty, wise, or 
some way useful—gathered from a vast number of Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Spanish, French, and English writers. 
I believe I may have seen about thirty, large enough to 
make as many moéerate books in octavo.” 





is 


If not 


Was this collection ever published ? 
UNEDA. 


it still in existence ? 
Philadelphia, 
James Stone, THE PosTMAN.— 
“La correspondance anglaise de I'Etendard signée 


John Nell, donne ces curieux détails sur la malheureuse 


fin du poéte James Stone qui, en sa qualité de facteur & 
la poste, était doublement homme de lettres. 

“*Il vient de mourir & Bristol le plus original de nos 
pottes, James Stone. D’abord facteur rural, Stone se 
chargeait de porter les lettres et les paquets de Bristol & 
Londres; il mettait cing jours a faire ce trajet ; ¢’est dans 

courses quil Mais le 
timbre d'un penny fit une telle concurrence au pauvre diable 
renferma dans une 
petite chambre de la ville; il en sortait fort rarement, 
ec’était pour offrir ses vers & quelque éditeur de bonne 


composait ses poésies. 


volonté. 
| 


“*Tl n’admettait personne dans son pauvre réduit : pen- 
dant trente années cette chambre resta un mystére. Il y 
a quelques jours James Stone passa de vie & trépas. Les 
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voisins ne l’ayant pas apercu depuis longtemps, enfon- 
cérent la porte, On trouva le cadavre du potte étendu sur 
une mauvaise paillasse; sur une table, un monceau de 
manuscrits; sur les murs des poésies écrites au charbon ; 
pres du lit, un fragment de versification sur le choléra. 
Il n’y avait qu’une chaise; mais & chacun des barreaux 
le poéte avait attaché un paquet de notes couvertes de 
rimes. Le coroner a ordonné une enquéte; le jury a dé- 
claré que James Stone était mort naturellement ... pour 
avoir trop sacrifié a la poésie!’ 

I cut the above from La Petite Presse, Aoit 19, 
1866. The story is strange. A postman walking 
between Bristol and London, and competing with 
the General Post up to the invention of the penny 
stamp, is strange, and so is the finding of the 
coroner's jury. I do not know James Stone as ¢ 
n0et, but as he is “le plus original de nos poétes,” 
f shall be glad to hear something about him.” 

FitzHopKIns. 

Le Mans. 

Rosert Story, author of the Magic Fountain, 
and other Poems, 1829: was he a contributor to 
Hone’s Table Book under the signature T. Q. M.? 
[ find in Hone two poems by T. Q. M.: “ Hebrew 
Melody, a Portuguese Hymn,” seemingly a para- 
phrase of the first Psalm; and “ Legend of the 
Trollers Gill.” The first poem is dated Ivy Cottage, 
Grassington-in-Craven, Oct. 21, 1827. R. 1 


Syntax’s “ Naporgon.”—In the enumeration 
by Lowndes of the works of William Combe, 
published under the pseudonyme of “ Dr. Syntax,” 
it is said that “Dr. Syntax’s Life of Napoleon, 
Tegg, London, royal 8vo, plates,” is not by him. 
The date is said to be 1823. I have a copy of 
this production, which is a curious gathering to- 
gether of all sorts of scandal against the emperor, 
but the date is 1817. Probably the subsequent 
edition is the first one with a new title-page. Is 
the name of the real author known, or has any- 
thing been added to the 1823 edition ? J.M. 

Tatsot Famtiy.—It is stated in Collins's Peer- 
age that Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, Knt., had 
two wives: 1. Anne, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Wm. Paston; 2. Elizabeth, widow of —— 
Wynter: and that by this last wife he had no 
issue. Sir Gilbert’s will, dated 1542, cited in 
Collins, mentions however another child, not no- 
ticed by that writer, by his “daughter Eleanor, 
wife of Jeffrey Dudley, Esq.” From a pedigree 
entered in the Worcestershire Visitation of 1569, 
it appears that Sir Gilbert had a natural son Wil- 
liam (called Walter in Harl. MS. 615), who mar- 
ried a lady of the same name as his father’s second 
wife—viz. Elizabeth, daughter of Roger Wynter of 
Hodington, and had issue by her several children. 
Was Eleanor Dudley another of his natural chil- 
dren? Is this natural branch of the Talbot family 
extinct; if not, who is its present representative ? 
Jeffrey Dudley, I may add in conclusion, was a 
younger son of Edward, Lord Dudley, by Cecilie, 
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née Willoughby, and ancestor of the Dudleys of 
Nussell’s Hall. H. 8. G. 


Tractneé A Roppery By A Dream.—lIf the fol- 
lowing fulfilment of a dream be true, it is worthy 
of permanent record; if false, of exposure : — 

“On the 19th inst. a singular case occurred at the 
Manchester Police Court, showing an extraordinary ful- 
filment of a dream, and the consequent tracing of a quan- 
tity of stolen property. Some time ago a woman named 
Heyes was committed to prison for an assault, and whilst 
in confinement she dreamt that her house had been en- 
tered and robbed, and that a witness named Fox, who 
had been brought against her, was dead. On the com- 
pletion of her term of imprisonment she found her dream 
fulfilled in almost every particular—viz. that Fox had in 
fact died during her incarceration, and that her house 
had been plundered in the manner revealed to her. ‘ihe 
vision, moreover, contained so exact a representation of 
the scene of the robbery, and of the appearance of the 
actors in it, that Inspector Gill had no difficulty in trac- 
ing a portion of the stolen property to a clothes dealer 
named Donnelly, in Fleet Street, which Mrs. Heyes de- 
scribed as being the place to which it had been taken. 
Similarly other portions of wearing apparel—belonging, 
as alleged, to Heyes—were discovered at the house of 
Mary Riley and Phebe Campbell. The dealer and the 
two women last named were at once taken into custody, 
and their explanations being unsatisfactory they were 
committed for trial.”—Stamford Mercury, Aug. 24, 1866. 

K. P.D. E. 


Queries with Answers. 


QuvuEEN Henrretra Marta.—Sir William Wal- 
ler asserts in his Recollections, p. 122, that the 
(ueen’s confessor once compelled her to walk in 
penance to Tyburn, “some say barefoot,” seem- 
ingly for some kindness towards heretics. May I 
ask, has Miss Strickland or Mrs. Green ever met 
with any corroboration of the event? I can easily 
conceive that such an exhibition in the public 
streets must have roused the wrath of the Puritan 
leaders of the opposition ; and consequently | am 
| at a loss to understand why the circumstance has 
not been more dwelt upon by the satirists of the 
day. J. WAYLEN. 

| It appears very doubtful whether this Tyburn penance 
has any foundation in fact. It is discredited by Miss 
Strickland, who conjectures that it may have originated 
with Buckingham himself, for a notable quarrel broke 
out between the Queen and him while this matter was 
discussed in council. It is evident that Charles I. be- 
lieved the story ; for, writing to his ambassador in France 
on July 12, 1626, he says, “I can no longer suffer those 
that I know to be the cause and fomenters of these 
humours to be about my wife any longer, which I must 
do if it were but for one action they made my wife do; 
which is, to make her go to Tyburn in devotion to pray, 
which action can have no greater invective made against 
it than the relation.” (Appendix to Ludlow’s Memoirs, 
edit. 1771, p. 511.) 

The story was also credited by the King’s ministers, for 
in the “ Reply of the Commissioners of his Majesty the 
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King of Great Britain to the Proposition presented by 
Mons, le Mareschal de Bassompierre, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary from his Most Christian Majesty,” it is stated, 
that the Bishop of Mande and his priests “ abused the 
influence which they had acquired over the tender and 
religious mind of her Majesty, so far as to lead her a long 
way on foot, through a park, the gates of which had been 
expressly ordered by the Count de Tilliers to be kept 
open, to go in devotion to a place (Tyburn) where it has 
been the custom to execute the most infamous malefactors 
and criminals of all sorts, exposed on the entrance of a 
high road; an act, not only of shame and mockery to- 


wards the Queen, but of reproach and calumny of the | 


King’s predecessors of glorious memory, as accusing them 
of tyranny in having put to death innocent persons, whom 
these people look upon as martyrs; although, on the 
contrary, not one of them had been executed on account 
of religion, but for high treason. And it was this last 
act, above all, which provoked the royal resentment and 
anger of his Majesty beyond the bounds of his patience, 
which until then had enabled him to support all the rest ; 


but he could now no longer endure to see in his house | 


and in his kingdom people who, in the person of his 


dearly beloved consort, had brought such a scandal upon | 


his religion.” (Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal 
de Bassompierre, Appendix, p. 138.) 

It appears, however, that the Queen herself earnestly 
denied this Tyburn story, and instructed Bassompierre to 
state to the King’s council that “the Queen of Great 
Britain, by permission of the King her consort, gained 
the jubilee at the Chapel of the Peres de l’Oratoire at 
St. James’s, with the devotion suitable to a great princess, 
so well born, and so jealous for her religion—which devo- 
tions terminated with vespers; and some time after, the 
heat of the day being passed, she walked in the park of 
St. James, and in the Hyde Park which joins it, a walk 
she had often taken in company with the King her hus- 
band; but that she made it in procession, or that she 
ever approached within fifty paces of the gallows, or that 
she made there any prayers, public or private, or that she 
went on her knees there, holding the hours or chaplets in 
her hands, is what those who impose these matters on 
others do not believe themselves.” (Bassompierre’s Me- 
moirs, p. 146.) 

This, we are inclined to think, will prove to be a correct 
account of this supposed piacular pilgrimage. For, as 
the editor of Bassompierre’s Memoirs (the late John Wil- 
son Croker) justly remarks, “It really requires the con- 
current 
that the Queen of England was forced by ‘those med- 
dling priests’ to walk in penance to Tyburn, and there 
on her knees, under the gibbet, glorify the blessed martyrs 
of the Gunpowder Plot.” | 


Noumismatic.— Wanted information respecting 
the following coin or token. From the motto I 
should imagine it to be American. Oby. Le- 
gend : E . PLURIBUS . UNUM. Field: Twelve 


stars arranged in a triangle, with three more in 
The following letters in the stars: 


the centre. 


testimony of all writers to make us believe | 


K — RI — v'— v — N* — Nc— M* — m* —so— 
| NH —D—P—nsy—G@—c. Rev. Leg.: vNa- 
| NIMITY . IS . THE . STRENGTH . OF . SOCIETY. 
Field: a hand holding a scroll; on it, oUR.CAUSE. 
| 18 . JUST. 

| The coin is copper, about the size of a half- 
penny, and is in rather poor ———, . 


J. 


[The piece referred to by our correspondent is known 
| to numismatists as the Kentucky halfpenny, 1791. On 
the reverse, the fifteen stars, in the form of a pyramid, 
| are the initials of the several States. On the uppermost, 
K, for Kentucky, admitted into the Union, 1791; R. I. 
Rhode Island; VI. Virginia; V. Vermont, formerly part 
| of New Hampshire, admitted as a State into the Union, 
1791; N. Y., New York; N. C., North Carolina; M., 
| Massachusetts; M., Maryland; 8. C., South Carolina ; 
N. H., New Hampshire; D., Delaware; P. Pennsylvania ; 
| N. J., New Jersey; G., Georgia, and C., Connecticut. 
These halfpence were evideptly struck to commemorate 
the advance of the Union, by the addition of the new 
States, Kentucky and Vermont, and for some commercial 
| advantage in America, for although the coining by pri- 
vate persons was forbidden by the State authorities in 
| 1787, little or nothing had appeared of the States’ coin- 
| age. These halfpence were therefore coined at Birming- 
ham, in 1791, with an inscribed edge, payable in Lan- 
easter, London, or Bristol; but pieces lighter in weight, 
| and with a plain edge, were coined by the hundredweight 
for exportation to America, where doubtless, notwith- 
* standing the interdiction, they had currency till the issue 
| of the cents and half cents of 1793. Dr. Charles Clay, of 
| Manchester, in his privately printed Catalogue of his Col- 
lections of American Coins, Tokens, Medals, Bills, &c., 1866, 
| 8vo, p. 23, notices a variety of this last issue, with a 
| “milled edge.” This, we suspect, was only a trial spe- 
cimen, the price paid to the manufacturer possibly hardly 
| allowing of this extra finish to the coinage. | 
| 


Dr. Stuxetey on Cettic Tempres. —In the 
| library at Downton Castle, near Ludlow, formerly 
| the seat of the eminent scholar Payne Knight, 
| and now of Andrew Boughton Knight, Esq., is a 
MS. with numerous corrections, on Celtic Tem- 
ples, by Dr. Stukeley; a folio volume. Has this 
ever been printed among his antiquarian works ? 
Tuos. E, Wrynrneton. 


Stanford Court. 

[ We are inclined to think that this is the manuscript 
of Dr, Stukeley’s great work on the Druid Temples and 
Religious Rites in Britain, of which only the descrip- 
| tions of two temples were published, namely, Stonehenge, 

and Abury, fol. 1740-3. In the preface to the last work 
| he proposed printing but one volume more, to complete 
his argument as far as he had materials, which was to 
have comprised the remaining temples he knew of, with 
the places of sports and games of the ancient Britons, and 
the religion of the Druids. He divides the Druid tem- 
ples into three sorts—circular, serpentine, and alate or 
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winged. The first sort are numerous enough; of the 
second, there is that of Abury ; another at Shap in West- 
moreland, which the Doctor saw in 1725 ; and a third at 
Classerness, in the Island of Lewis, which he copied and 
engraved from the drawings of Lhuyd’s Jtin. Cur. II. 
pl. 81. Of the third sort, the alate or winged temples, he 
finds one at Barrow in Lincolnshire; at Navestock 
Common, Essex, and fancies the Hurlers in Cornwall was 
a third, but made of stones, as the others are of earth. 

In the spring of 1766, Dr. Stukeley’s vast collections, 
the labour of above fifty years, were dispersed by public 
auction at Essex House. His original drawings of Stone- 
henge and Abury, many of them unpublished, and many 
first sketches, fell into the hands of Mr. Gough, as did 
also a large quantity of other antiquarian drawings, 
many original of his Jtinerary, and most of the 
plates which afterwards appeared in the second volume, 
though many of the subjects are described in the first. 
His own copies of Stonehenge, Abury, the Itinerary, and 
Richurd of Cirencester, with large manuscript additions, 
were bought by Lord James Beauclerk, Bishop of Here- 
Carausius by Mr. West. ] 


one 


ones 


ford, and his C 


Gtover’s Memorrs.—Ina note by Dr. Warton, 
in one of the volumes of Dean’s Swift's corre- 
spondence, it is stated that Glover, the author of 
Leonidas, 
moirs.’ Were they ever published ? 

3AR-POINT. 

Philadelphia. 

[ Mr. Glover's papers, or rather a portion of them, have 
been published in a volume entitled Memoirs by a Cele- 
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“left behind him some curious me- | 
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with bricks, and covered with a slab of blue marble, on 
which was this humble inscription : ‘ Elegi abjectus esse 
in domo Domini, et mansi solitudine, non querens quod 
mihi utile, sed quod multis.’ 

“ Afterwards, in the year 1752, the grave was opened, 
when, after digging about a foot from the surface of the 

earth, a small but firm cemented arch was found, just 
sufficient to encompass the coffin, which, being quite laid 
open, was found to be decayed. The bones, bare of flesh, 
were carefully gathered together, and preserved decently 
till a new coffin was brought, wherein they were de- 
posited; and a handsome monument was erected to his 
memory, and to that of a young lady of great merit. 
This lady was the first and most beloved wife of Cuthbert 
Constable, Esq., of Burton-Amatia, or Amey, daughter of 
Lord Clifford, She died 25th of July, 1731, aged 26. Her 
widower caused her to be buried by Mr. Woodhead, and 
erected a new monument jointly for her, and also for that 
pious great man—Abraham Woodhead.” 

I should like to know if this monument is s¢i/7 
to be seen in the churchyard of St. Pancras, con- 
taining an inscription in Latin, commencing with 
these words : — 

“ Hie Jacet 
Qui elegit abjectus esse in domo Dei, 
Et mansit in solitudine, 
Non querens quod sibi esset utile, sed quod multis, 
Apranam Woopueap,” &c. 
J. DaLgon. 

Norwich. 

[ Abraham W oodhead’s monument in St. Pancras church- 
yard has fortunately escaped the ravages of time and the 


recent desecration of this sacred spot. ‘The monument is 


| a large one of stone with a sloping top, and stands about 


brated Literary and Political Character, from the Resigna- | 


tion of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, to the Establishment 


of Lord Chatham’s second Administration in 1757, con- | 


taining Strictures on some of the most distinguished Men 
of that time. Lond. 8vo, 1813, 2nd edit. 1814, This 
volume was printed chiefly with a view to solve the pro- 
blem which has hitherto foiled the ingenuity of the pub- 
lic—Who was Junius? The editor (Richard Duppa) 
wished to convince his readers that that mysterious per- 
sonage was no other than Mr. Glover. The work is 
critically noticed in the Edinburgh Review, xxii. 475— 
484.] 


Tue Toms or ApRAnHAM WoopHEAD.—A great 
deal has lately been said respecting the various 
eminent personages whose bodies are interred in 
the ancient churchyard of St. Pancras. 

Many of your readers may not be aware that 
amongst the illustrious dead was buried there the 
great scholar, Abraham Woodhead. In an in- 
teresting account of his Life and Writings, taken 
from the Catholic Miscellany (Jan. 1825), the fol- 
lowing passage is, I think, worthy of being em- 
balmed in “N. & Q.:” 

“ Being seized with a fever, which proved his last, Mr. 
Woodhead rendered his pious soul to God in a good old 
age, May 4, 1678, aged 70. He was privately “interred 
in the chure hyard of St. Pancras, near London, under an 
ordinary monument raised altarwise, built a little height 


twenty paces, in a straight line, from the little door in 
the south side of the chancel. Abraham Woodhead’s in- 
scription, which is still perfectly legible, is on the north 
side of the tomb, and that of Amey Constable on the 
south side, Lysons, in his Environs of London, iii, 354, 
has printed in ertenso the ae oy on Woodhead's 
tomb; see also Wood's Athena (Bliss), iii. 1164. | 


Replies. 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 
(1* S. ii. 56, 470; 3° S. x. 178.) 

The earliest notice of the magnetic compass, 
long used on land prior to service at sea, is from 
the Chinese : 

Houang-ti punishes Tchi-yeou at Tchou-lou. 
The Wai-ki said: Tchi-yeou bore the name of 
Khiang; he was related to the Emperor Yan-ti. 
He delighted in war and turmoil. He made 
swords, lances, and large cross-bows to oppress 
and devastate the e mpire. He called and brought 
together the chiefs of provinces; his grasping dis- 
position and avarice exceeded all bounds. Yan- 
ti-yu-wang, unable any longer to keep him in 
check, ordered him to withdraw himself to Chao- 
hao, in order that he might thus detain him in the 
west. Tchi-yeou, neverthe Jess, persisted more and 
more in his perverse conduct. He crossed the 
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river Yang-choui, ascended the Kieou-nao, and 
ave battle to the Emperor Yan-ti at Khoung- 
sang. Yan-ti was obliged to retire and seek an 
asylum in the plain of Tchou-lou. Hiuan-yuan 
(the proper name of the Emperor Houang-ti) 
then collected the forces of the vassals of the 
empire, and attacked Tchi-yeou in the plains of 
Tchou-lou. The latter raised a thick fog, in order 
that by means of the darkness he might spread 
confusion in the enemy's army; but Hiuan-yuan 
constructed a chariot for indicating the south, in 
order to distinguish the four cardinal points, by 
means of which he pursued Tchi-yeou, and took 
him prisoner. He caused him to be ignominiously 
ut to death at Tchoung-ki. The spot received, 
from this circumstance, the name of the plain of the 
broken curb. (Klaproth to Humboldt, ser [inven- 
tion de la Boussole; and Davis's Mariner’s Compass, 
see Penny Cyc. vii. 419.) 

This narrative professes to be of a transaction 
that occurred in 2634 B.c., three centuries before 
the deluge of our chronologers. 

Humboldt allows that — 


or 
5 


“a thousand years before our era, in the obscure age of 


Codrus, the Chinese had already magnetic carriages, on 
= the movable arm of the figure of a man continually 
pointed to the south, as a guide by which to find the 
way across the boundless grass plains of Tartary; nay, 
even in the third century of our era, therefore at 
least 700 years before the use of the mariner’s compass in 
the European seas, Chinese vessels navigated the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of magnetic needles pointing to 
the south.”—Cosmos, i, 173; Bohn, Examen, Hist, Geog. 
iii. 36 ; Asie Centrale, Introd. xxxviii.—xlii. 


The sea, or, strictly speaking, mariner’s compass, 
is first noticed as used by the Chinese in the 
dynasty of Tsin, 265-419 A.D. in their great dic- 
tionary It was known on the 
Syrian coast before its general use in Europe, and 
is thus described by Bailak Kibdjaki in 1242 : — 


*oi- WEN -yeu-fou, 


“We have to notice, amongst other properties of the 
magnet, that the captains who navigate the Syrian sea, 
when the night is so dark as to conceal from view the 
stars which might direct their course according to the 
position of the four cardinal points, take a basin full of 
water, which they shelter from wind by placing it in the 
interior of the vessel; they then drive a needle into a 
wooden peg or a corn-stalk, so as to form the shape of a 
cross, and throw it into the basin of water prepared for 
the purpose, on the surface of which it floats. They 
afterwards take a loadstone of sufficient size to fill the 
palm of the hand, or even smaller; bring it to the sur- 
face of the water, give to their hands a rotatory motion 
towards the right, so that the needle turns on the water’s 
surface ; they then suddenly and quickly withdraw their 
hands, when the two points of the needle face horth and 
south. They have given me ocular demonstration of this 
process during our sea voyage from Syria to Alexandria 
in the year 640 of the Hegira.” 


Earlier notices are given by the Arabic writers, 
but this is the most distinct. Instead of calling 
the magnet a needle, the Arabians name it moua- 
sala, a dart: hence the mistake of the feathers for 
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| 
| fleur-de-lis ; and the needle, therefore, still points 
| to the south, as it does in China. 
The first notice in French is from Guyot de 
| Provins, in his satire Za Bible, about 1190, who, 
as a minstrel, had probably seen its use during 
the Crusades. About thirty years after the last 
date, Cardinal de Vitry, who visited Palestine in 
the Fourth Crusade, and subsequently at the be- 
| ginning of the thirteenth century, speaks of the 
needle (acus) as pointing constantly to the north 
| star, unde valde necessarius est navigantibus in mari. 
About 1260, Brunetto Latini, author of Le Trésor, 
in French, and Dante’s teacher, observes that it 
was calculated to be highly useful at sea; but at 
the same.time notices the ignorant prejudice by 
which navigators were deterred from its adop- 
tion : — 

“ For,” says he, “no master mariner dares to use it, lest 
he should fall under the supposition of being a magician ; 
nor would even the sailors venture themselves out to sea 
under his command, if he took with him an instrument 
which carries so great an appearance of being constructed 
under the influence of some infernal spirit.” 

But in the reign of St. Louis, Riccioli says, 
| “the French mariners commonly used the mag- 
| netic needle, which they kept swimming in a 
little vessel of water, and prevented from sinking 
by two tubes.” (Davis, Chinese, ii. 222, L. E. K.) 

The attaching of a card to the needle, perhaps 
by Flavio Gioja about 1310, is the chief point of 
difference betwixt our needle and that of the 
Chinese ; externally the two compass-boxes ap- 
pear quite dissimilar. The European plan was to 
supersede the basin of water as used on the Syrian 
shore of the Mediterranean.” The suspension 
upon gimbals or two circles is English, but the 
inventor is unnamed. The dip of the needle is 
the discovery of Robert Norman, of Wapping, in 
1594. (Penny Cyc. vii. 420.) The variation of 
declination was known by the Chinese long before 
us, according to Klaproth. 

The Chinese compass, instead of consisting of a 
movable card attached to the needle, is simply a 
needle of less than an inch in length, slung in a 
glazed hole in the centre of a solid wooden dish, , 
finely varnished. The broad circumference of this 
dish is marked off into concentric circles, on which 
are inscribed the eight mystical figures of Fohis; 
the twelve horary characters, the ten others which, 
combined with these, mark the years of the cycle, 
the twenty-four divisions of their solar year, the 
twenty-eight lunar mansions, &e. (Davis, Chinese, 
ii, 224, L. E. K.) T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 





S. W. P. thinks the fleur-de-lis, which marks 
the north point of all compasses, seems to afford 
, some ground for the belief that the compass was 


an invention of the French. Some compasses 


have an arrow instead of a fleur-de-lis, as one now 
before me. Alexander Neckham describes a pri- 
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mitive mariner’s compass in his De Utensilibus, 
among the things pertaining to ships (Cotton 
MS., Titus, D. 20); and again in his De Naturis 
Rerum, lib. ii. c. 89 (MS. Reg. 12, G. xi., fol. 
53). Neckham was born at St. Alban’s in 
1157. Can earlier notices be found ? 

Wa. CHAPPELL. 


. 


In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Flavio Gioia, of Amalphi, made the great im- 
provement of suspending the needle on a centre, 


and enclosing it in a box: hence Gioia, in after- | 


times, came to be considered as the inventor of 
the mariner’s compass, of which he was only the 
improver. He lived in the reign of Charles of 
Anjou, who died King of Naples in 1309. It was 
in compliment to this sovereign (for Amalphi is 
in the dominions of Naples) that Gioia distin- 
guished the north point by a fleur-de-lis. This 
was one of the circumstances by which the French 
in later days endeavoured to prove that the ma- 
riner’s compass was a French discovery. (See 
Quarterly Review, No. xii. p. 195). H.C, 


ROUND TOWERS. 
(3"¢ S, ix. 445, 497.) 

I have been prevented hitherto from noticing 
the remarks of J. L. of Dublin, and of my 
esteemed friend Mr. Perer Hutcutnson. J. L. 
is wrong in supposing that I render Dun, or Duin, 
as “‘tower,” or “tower of the hill.’ What I 
suggested was, that the name “La tour de 
Dhuin”’ —for that is the real designation—might 
signify “ The tower of the hill.” Duin, Dhuin, 
Dun, and the more common Anglo-Saxon form of 
Don, all signify “ hill” —simply Ad/, and not a hill- 
fortress. If in the Celtic-Erse the word is ap- 
plied to “lofty paths, or forts of great strength, 
constructed in elevated positions,” as J. L. asserts 
(and no doubt he is correct), I must consider that 
such application is foreign to the original mean- 
ing. Dunholm, the ancient British name for Dur- 
ham, signifies the “hill-island’’—the city being 
now almost an island, and probably at one time an 
island in reality. Baildon, near Durham, is “ Baal’s 
Hill.” Hundreds of examples might be given in 
all the above forms. I thank J. L. for bringing 
before my notice the name of Mr. Marcus Keane. 
I will obtain a copy of the work alluded to as 
soon as it issues from the press. 

If Mr. Hvrcntson had delayed his remarks, 
he would have found that he was, in part, bat- 
tling with a few mistakes either on my part or on 
that of the printer. Such are inevitable when a 
correspondent is in a foreign land, and has not an 
opportunity of correcting the proofs. At p. 447, 
for “thirty feet,’ we should read “eighteen.” In 
the same page, for “those of the other towers,” 


we should read “those of some of,” &c. As to 
Mr. Hutcuinson’s questions about the size of the 
dark chamber at Martigny, I can only say that I 
did not take any admeasurement. I have no in- 
tention at present of going to Martigny. After 
all, the thickness of walls, and their circum- 
ference, are matters of very little importance — 
a genuine orthodox round tower does not de- 
pend on such minutie. If Mr. Hutcnrson had 
treated the subject archeologically — and no one 
could have done this better—his communication 
would have been much more important and in- 
teresting. When we look at the little chapel that 
stands embosomed in the depth of a German forest, 
we know, without measuring the walls, that it is 
as much a religious edifice as are the proud domes 
of Milan and Pisa. We know also that the little 
Temple of Vesta, at Rome, is as much a heathen 
temple as is the larger edifice of Jupiter Sta- 
tor. Besides the errata (clerical and otherwise) 
pounced upon by the keen critical eye of my 
friend, I find one or two others that have escaped 
his notice. At p. 446, first col., six lines from the 
bottom of the page, the word “plateau” should 
be “chateau.” At p. 448, for “ Tourlemagne,” 
we should read “ Tourtemagne.” This correction 
induces me to correct Mr. Murray’s Handbook for 
Switzerland. Under “Tourtemagne ” (p. 194, edi- 
tion 1863), we are told that “ the Turris Magna, 


from which the place is named, is now used as a 


chapel”! This strange derivation is, of course, 
a mere guess. If the editor of the guide will only 
inquire of any Valais antiquary, he will find that 
Turris Temenica was the old Roman name for 
Tourtemagne. Turris Temenica occurs in old 
MSS. of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
He may also consult the J/istory of the Vallais, 
by the late Canon Boccard. As to the Chapel of 
the Virgin being the old Turris Temenica (or Mr. 
Murray's Turris Magna), I can assure the editor 


| of the guide that the chapel is not more than 


two hundred years old. It is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more unlike a tower, round or 
square. Tradition says it occ upies the site of the 
old tower; but no visible traces remain of the 
Turris Temenica. The blunder is perpetuated in 
an obscure and worthless guide-book, miscalled 
“ practical.” Murray’s guide-books are most valu- 
able productions, but their archeology is not on 
a par with their topography and other correct 
information. 

Yesterday (Aug. 30) was the annual meeting 
of the Suisse Romande Historical Society. It 
was held at Romont, in the great hall of the 
chateau. Several interesting papers were read. 
A Catholic clergyman gave an historical account 
of ancient Romont—the “ Rotundus Mons” of the 
Romans, the “Rotundo Monte” of the Latin 
chroniclers of the Middle Ages. He described 
the chateau as having been constructed in the 
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thirteenth century by Peter of Savoy, who also 
built the donjon —the round tower! He thus 
made the tower three centuries more modern than 
it is according to Murray’s guide, where we learn 
that it was built by the Kings of Burgundy in 
the tenth century! The priest made no allusion 
to the other round tower; upon which, also, the 
guide maintains a discreet silence. I should like 
to know why Peter of Savoy, and the Kings of 
Burgundy, came into Switzerland to build round 
towers, and forgot the erection of such edifices in 
their own country? The members of the Society 
had an opportunity of inspecting the attached 
round tower. 
former remarks. I measured the wall from the 
entrance, and found it exactly 118 pouces (Swiss) 
in thickness. The passage between the entrance 
and the first upper chamber is arched (pointed). 
I presume that, from the foundation to the roof, the 
walls are of an uniform thickness. The circum- 
ference of the exterior would be difficult to ascer- 
tain, as the chateau buildings interfere. There 


are no stone steps in the interior, as at Martigny, | 


but wooden stairs leading to floored chambers, 
divided into not very large or comfortable “ lock- 
ups” —but quite good enough for their occasional 
locataires! The dark chamber has never been 
pierced. There were no means of access to the soli- 
tary tower. Strange to say, no one could give any 
information about the thickness of the walls, or 
the construction of the interior. We were told 
that the tower had not been entered for many 
years, and that the last person who had inspected 
the interior had been long dead. I was had to 
find that my remarks had brought many visitors 
(English and American) to Romont. The idea of 
a cemetery in the adjoining grounds has been 
abandoned for a pleasure promenade ; and there is 
a talk of the construction of a staircase, to allow 
a safe inspection of the tower. 

On my return from Romont, I stayed at Oron 
(a station on the railway). I have long suspected 
that the round tower of the ancient and very 
interesting chateau was older than the edifice of 
which it now forms a part. A careful examina- 
tion has proved that my supposition was well 
founded. The chateau—a fine specimen of Swiss 
architecture of the Middle Ages 
tached to a round tower that previously, in soli- 
tary grandeur, crowned the summit of the hill of 





Oron. The thing is beyond all doubt—the union 
has not been effected with much skill. The 


builder of the chateau has not made any change 
in the old round tower, the architecture of which 
is quite out of harmony with the new-comer. 

At Lutry, near Lausanne, is a grange, or farm, 
with an old tower attached to it. It is not now 
a round tower, but a semi-lunar one. The side 
adjoining the grange is quite flat, but the wall 
there is evidently modern. Though this tower 
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I have not much to add to my | 


nas been at- | 
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is in a sad state of decay, enough remains to con- 
| vince me that it was originally a genuine round 
tower. It forms a conspicuous object from Lake 
Leman. 

Before concluding these notes, I may as well 
observe, that the ruined round tower near Ouchy 
| is a sham, erected by order of the late Mr. Haldi- 
|man! I have seen a photographic view, with 
| * Ancient Tower near Ouchy” as information! 
| As thirty years’ exposure to the damp of the lake 
| has toned down the old tower, and given it a 
venerable look, I deem it necessary to tell the 
truth about it. Sage antiquaries have inquired 
about its age, and have occasionally been hoaxed. 
Now they know all its history and mystery. 

James Henry Drxon. 





St. Maurice, Valais. 


FRENCH FOLK-LORE: POPULAR PROPHECIES 
IN NUMBERS. 
(3"¢ S. x. 87.) 

These extraordinary numbers appear to have 
started with the accession to the throne of Louis 
XVL, in 1774; by adding these figures into each 
other you get the date of his death, or 

177 


in which year, on Jan. 21, the amiable monarch 
was beheaded. 
Again, the fall of Robespierre 
1794 





1815 rives that of 


| 1 
| Napoleon 1. reabdi- 8 
| cated June 22 1 

» 
1830 


| that in its turn gives us the three glorious days of 
July, and fall of Charles X. 

Then we have the accession of the Citizen King 
in 1830, thus — 


83 


Date of his birth,Oct.6 .. . 
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1830 
1 
Birth of his Queen, Amelie, April 26 8 
9 
1848 
1830 


Marriage of Louis Philippe, Nov. 25 | 0 


Then came Universal Suffrage, Dec. 10 and 11, 
and choice of the President of a Republic one and 
indivisible, or 

1848 
1 
8 
4 
8 
1869 Dee. 
But the figures work out more remarkably thus: 
Louis Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor Jan. 30, 
1853 (see Hartland’s Tables), or 
1853 


His birth, April20 .... . 0 


Birth of Empress, May5 . . . ° 





1870 


Which last date, viz., January, 1870, must be left 
with the readers of “N. & Q.” for their con- 
sideration. ZADKIEL, JUNIOR. 


Lornepano: Coapétarn (3° 8. x. 67.) —Chapé- 
lain describes Satan, in despair at the failure of his 
plans to serve the English, but relieved by a happy 
thought — 

“ Entre mille moyens de faire & l’ Angleterre, 

Avoir enfin le prix de cette longue guerre, 

Un jour, au plus profond de ses Antres souffreux, 

S’offrit & sa pensée un instrument affreux. 

Dans un moule estendu d’argille epaisse et grasse, 

Des differens metaux il fondit une masse, 

La creusa, l’arrondit, et par ’'un de ses bouts, 

La fit propre & lancer le fer et les cailloux. 

Par Jes plus noirs Demons il fabriqua la poudre, 

Qui devoit allumer cette infernale foudre, 

Et qui, chassant son dard, par les airs, & grand bruit, 

Tout obstacle opposé choque, ebransle, et destruit.” 
La Pucelle, liv. vi. p. 246, ed, Paris, 1656. 
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| 
There is a similarity in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
| book i. 1. 62: — 
“No light, but rather darkness visible, 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsum’d.” 
And the following : — 
“ Tout y sert & punir les infidelles ames; 
Mais, plus que tout encore les devorantes flammes, 
Qui, par une puissance inconnué a nos feux, 
Brusle mesme l’esprit des esprits malheureux : 
Il est vray que ce feu, qui brusle sa matiere, 
En la bruslant tousjours, tousjours la laisse entiere, 
Et qu’en son action, sa piquante chaleur, 
Par l’horreur de l’ombrage, augmente la douleur. 
Une fausse clarté, qui ne se rend visible, 
Que pour rendre aux regards cette horreur plus hor- 
rible, 
Quelquefois sort de Vombre, et permet dentrevoir 
Ce qu’endure le crime, en cette empire noir.” 
Id. liv. ix. p. 375. 
The first edition of Za Pucelle was published in 
1652, and as, before its appearance, the reputation 
of Chapélain was very high, most likely Milton 
had read it. 
I hope some other correspondent knows some- 
thing of Loredano. I do not. FIrzHoPpKINs. 
Le Mans. 


“ As Nice as A Nun’s Hen” (3S. x. 169.) 
The word fastidious very nearly expresses the 
sense of nice here. The priest alluded to was 
Fastidious and mincing in his talk; and, by a sort 
of pun, was said to be as fastidious and particular 
as a nun’s hen; according to a proverb in the 
north, which makes a nun’s hen to be something 
peculiarly delicate and pure. The following quo- 
tation well exemplifies this : — 

“ Women, women, loue of women 
Make bare purs with some men. 
Some be nyse as a nonne hene, 
Yet al thei be nat soo ; 
Some be lewde, some all be schreude, 
Go schrewes wher thei goo.” 

From a poem on “ Women,” appended tothe Wright's 
Chaste Wife, ed. F. J. Furnivall (Early English 
Text Society). 

. Watrer W. Sxrat. 

Netsons or Scarnine (2"4 8. x. 500.) —Your 
correspondent G, A. C., speaking of certain mem- 
bers of the Nelson family who resided at Searning, 
alludes to the baptismal names of their children, 
in a manner which implies that he has particulars 
of them. It would oblige me if he, or any of your 
other correspondents who may be acquainted with 
them, would let me know the names of any of their 
children, or of those of the Benjamin Nelson of 





| Scarning, whose daughter Ester is buried at Nor- 
wich. L. N. 


MALE AND Femate Brrerus (5° S. x. 26, 76, 
117.)—This subject is treated of in The Spectator 
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(Addison’s), No. 

worth extracting : 
“ A Bill of Mortality is in my opinion an unanswerable 


9A20g 


The following passage is 


arcument for a Providence. How can we, without sup- 
posing ourselves under the constant care of a Supreme 
seing, give any possible account for that nice proportion 
which we find in every great city, between the births and 
deaths of its inhabitants, and between the number of 
males and that of females, who are brought into the 
world ? What else could adjust in so exact a manner 
the recruits of every nation to its losses, and divide these 
new supplies of people into such equal bodies of both 
sexes ? Chance could never hold the balance with so 
steady a hand.” 
pie fy 
Watertoo Menar (3% 8, x. 189.) —I1 have a 


fac-simile engraving of the Waterloo medal; I 
think it 
News about three, four, or five years ago. Perhaps 
C, E. B. may have access to back volumes of that 
paper. Having compared a gutta-percha impres- 
sion of the medal with the engraving I can vouch 
for the correctness of the latter. 
Joun DAvIpson. 


Electro copies (casts from the original dies) of 
the Waterloo medal may be purchased from Mr. 


W. Johnson, 89, Ledbury Road, W. 
WarrREN De La Ree. 
MonoGgrRams: Cremer or Cartes I. ann 
Crarzes II. (3"™* 8. x. 171, 194.)—I was aware 


of the fact referred to by W. H. (p. 195), and am 
happy to agree with him that the two, three, and 
four interlaced C’s on the silver 2d., 3d., and 4d. 
respectively of Charles II. serve to indicate, or 
rather are in allusion to, the values of those pieces. 
He might have added the penny, on which there 
appears only a single ( His very natural infer- 
ence, however, as to the other coins of that mo- 
narch is not borne out by facts. I have before me 
a halferown of Charles IL, the cipher upon which 
consists of only two O's, and this, I believe, is also 
the « 
the same reign, in none of which can the cipher i in 
question be considered “ mere ly indicative of their 
value.” 

Since my previous communication on this sub- 
ject, I have ascertained, what I then suspected, 


that the same cipher occurs in the coinage of 


Charles L., on at least one coin, the silver 2d., 
which I find engraved in Fleetwood’s Chronicon 
Prectosum. 


case with the crown, shilling, and sixpence of 
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was cut out of the IZilustrated London | 


| denote the object for which you quarrel ; 





[34 S. X. Sepr. 15, 66. 


speare has been corrupted through the circum- 
stance of some unusual phrase having puzzled the 
copyists or editors. If we suppose that the two 
lines — 
* Archb. My brother general, the commonwealth, 

To brother born an household cruelty,” 
have been transposed, we should then find West- 
moreland reproaching the Archbishop with a de- 
sign to— 

“... consecrate commotion’s bitter eds xe, 

To brother born an household cruelty.’ 

In other words, to lend the sanction of his office 
to civil war—a household cruelty—wrought by 
men against their born brethren. To which the 
Archbishop answers— 

“ My brother general, the commonwealth, 

I make my quarrel in particular.” 
If this may mean, “I regard the commonwealth 
(my general brother) as my own individual 
ground of quarrel,” the whole passage becomes 
intelligible. I do not, indeed, know of any 
direct authority for using the word guarrel to 
but it 
is a figure of speech analogous to that employed 
by Milton when he says, ‘‘ Lycidas, your sorrow,” 
meaning the object of your sorrow—abstractum 
pro concreto, as the old a. say. 
C. G. Prowert. 
Garrick Club. 


“Romeo anp Junret” (3 S. x. 163.)—B. 
Nicnotson is, I think, certainly wrong in his 
would-be correction of Queen Mab’s description. 
The meaning I apprehend to be: —In shape no 
bigger than the engraved figures on the agate- 
stone. The exquisite delicacy which ordinarily 
characterises such small cameos as is here referred 
to renders the comparison most appropriate. 
Nothing else, in the whole range of representa- 
tive art, conveys so perfect an idea of fairy-like 
form. KE. MAsey. 


BARONETCTES CONFERRED ON CHILDREN (3"¢ S, 


| ix. 176.) — Your correspondent asks if any other 


instance is known than that mentioned by him of 
this dignity being conferred on a child? I read 
the other ‘day that Sampson Gideon, son of the 
celebrated, in his day, Israelitish stockbroker, was 


| advanced to this dignity through Walpole’s in- 


I beg leave to add, with reference to the “ mo- | 


nogram ” or cipher originally under consideration, 
that I at once give the palm to J. G. N.’s appa- 
rently conclusive interpretation, over my own 
random and dubitative conjecture. ; 
Jonun W. Bons. 

“ Kine Henry IV.” 
. 41.) — Possibly the passage in question 
may 4 among those in which the text of Shake- 


gage IN SHAKESPEARE: 
(34 Ss. 


terest, when only eleven years of age. H.S 


MS. or BERENGARIUS i S. x. 167.) — The 
letters arranged thus, P. F. P., are intended, I be- 

Ss. 
lieve, to symbolise the Blessed Trinity, standing 
for Pater, Filius, Spiritus. They are read in three 


ways; first downwards, then from each side to 


the middle letter F., and so to the 8S. below, mak- 
ing each way the same combination of the three 
. on one side, with the 


The A 


adorable Persons. 








p 
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D. on the other, are probably intended for Apoca- 
lypsis Domini. fa (he Bae 
“Op Kent Eveven” (3'¢S. x. 147.)—On page 
8565 of my note book I find a memorandum that 
James Love, an actor, dramatic writer, and poet, 
publis shed, in 1770, a poem entitled Cricket, an 
Heroic Poem, which must be the work sought by 
your correspondent, F. A. H. The poem is a very 
jumorous one (a copy of which, I believe, is in 
the library of the British Museum), and gives 
many very curious particulars of the game as 
play ed at that period. The “ Old Kent E leven,” 
even at that early period, were so proficient and 
“well up” in practice that they we re enabled to 
challenge the “ All England E leven. I add the 
names of the players of both clubs, then forming 
the formidable “ Eleven Twins,” which show that 
0sthumous fame may attend play, as in the more 
important affairs of life. 
The Eleven of Kent:—1. Lord John Sack- 
ville, son of the Duke of Dorset. 2. Rumney, 
gardener to the Duke of Dorset. Hodwell, a 
tanner, of Dartford. 4. Mills, of Bromley. 5. An- 
other Mills, his brother. 6. Robin. 7. Sawyer. 
8. Cutbush. 9. Bartrum. 10. Kipps. 11. Danes. 
The Eleven of All England were: —1. New- 
land, a farmer, of Sleudon, Sussex. Cuddy, a 
tailor, of Sleudon, Sussex. 3. Bryan, a brick- 
layer, of London. 4. Dingate, of Reigate, Surrey. 
Weymark, a miller. Newland. 7 
land, a relation. 8. Harris. Harris, a rela- 
tion. 10. Green. 11. Smith. 
All “ orders and conditions of men 
communion and athletic vigour. 
Russel Institution. 
F. A. H. will find the lines written on the 
death of Mr. Alfred Mynn in Lillywhite’s Guide 
to Cricketers for the year 1858. PHARAMOND. 


Broop Royat (3 S. x. 142.)—In reference 
to the extract from The Owl on this subject, sent 
by Mr. Lioyp, the following remarks may be 
made. St. Simon states that “the style of Royal 
Highness was unknown in Europe till it was in- 
vented by Gaston Duke of Orleans, The late 
Duke of Gloucester was the first English prince, 
not the son of a king or a Prince of Wales, who, 
since the accession of the Tudors, reached man- 
heod (the sons of James II. when Duke of York 
died in infancy, and the Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Queen Anne, was legally not an English prince). 
Louis XIV., while denying the right of a Prince 
of Wales to take precede nee of a Dauphin, ad- 


” in friendly 
Oruy Iter. 


New- | 


King of Hanover takes his seat in the House of 
Lords he will be entitled to rank not as Duke of 
Cumberland of 1799, but of Cambridge of 1705. 
The precedents on this point are, I believe, the 
Dukedom of Lenox, merged in the Crown under 
Charles II.; the Great Stewardship of Scotland ; 


| and the Irish Earldom of Munster, which was 


counted as extinct at once on the accession of 
William IV. to the crown. Our present Queen, 
when only Princess Victoria, was always, as well 
as her cousins, styled Royal Highness. When did 
they receive the royal licence to use that style ? 
kK. R. 
ix. 453.) — 


Tompstonr Inscrrprion (3° §, 


| F. M. S. is informed that the age was sixty. The 


inscription is either wrongly copied, or the i igno- 
rant stonecutter has made a mistake. It should 
read—“ ‘2tatis ultimo duodecimi lustri,” the word 
“anno” we must sub, S. JAcKson. 


Scottish Law (3" 8, x. 171.)—In reply to 
CornvB I should recommend as an introductory 
treatise on Scottish law, Patterson's Compendium 
of English and Scotch Law. ‘The work is a very 


| readable large 8vo volume, and possesses the ad- 


vantage of comparing and contrasting English and 
Scotch law in juxtaposition. A. K. R. 

Hull. 

Incomer (3% S. x. 109, 156.)—I observe that 
your correspondent G. gives a more probable ex- 
planation of this word than that I suggested, viz. 
that “income” (not “incomer™ in Jamieson’s 
small edition of 1818), is “ any bodily infirmity 
not apparently proceeding from an exte rnal cause.” 


May | add that both Nares and Wright give the 
| word * ancome,” which seems to mean much the 


mitted his claim to take rank of all other French | 


princes. The story therefore of the French princes 
refusing to address George IV. as Royal High- 
ness seems a mistake. George II., when only 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, was created Duke of 
Cambridge. Unless, then, peerages merged in the 


crown cannot emerge, when the son of the present 


Thus Wright says— 

Ancome, oncome, or uncome,(A.-S.) A small ulcerous 
swelling, formed unexpectedly. ‘I have seen a little 
prick, no bigger than a pin’s head, swelling bigger and 


bigger, till it came to an ancome.’—0O. P. iv. 238.” 


It will be observed that Wright says the word 


is Anglo-Saxon, but I cannot find any such form 
in Bosworth. Watrer W. SKeat. 


same thing ? 


Tue Cave or Apurttam (3" S, x. 166.)—An 
account of the origin of this party neme has been 
registered in these columns “for the benefit of 
readers during the next century and afterwards.’ 
It may be well to record also the honourable sense 
in which the name has been accepted by the Trog- 
lodytes themselves. Lord Elcho, in the House of 
Commons on the 19th of « tt April, spoke as fol- 
lows (see The Times): 

“Now the course which we who support the amend- 
ment of my noble friend the member for Chester take is, 
I maintain, a conscientious course ; but then we are re- 
proached with being Adullamites (a laugh); and it is 
said that we have retired into this cave of Adullam 
because we are discontented. (Hear, hear.) Now, speak- 
ing for my own part—I have no right to speak for others— 
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I believe we are discontented (cheers and laughter) ; but 


not in the sense imputed to us by my hon. friend the 
member for Birmingham. We are dissatisfied with the 
tyranny of our Saul sitting on the Treasury benches, 
supported by his armour-bearer who sits behind me. 
(Laughter.) This it is, Sir, and no improper motive, 
which has driven us into this cave, where we are, I can 
assure the House, a most happy family, daily, I may say 
hourly, increasing in number and in strength (cheers), 
and where we shall remain until we go forth to deliver 
Israel from oppression. (Renewed cheers and laughter.)” 


The following, from Mr. H. J. Selwin’s speech, 
is also interesting : — 

“In the course of their discussions on this question 
reference had been made at various times to the cave to 
which fled the man who was to be the future ruler of the 
destinies of his country. To that place came those who 
were discontented with the misgovernment of the land, 
and ne fancied in the last words of the verse he saw a 
happy augury for the success of the right hon, gentleman 
the member for Stroud, for they ran thus : ‘and there 
were with him about four hundred men.’ 
cheers).” 


E. 8. D. 


If, in accordance with the suggestion of Ep- 


(Laughter and } 


warp C, Davres, it is advisable to register the | 


extract from the J/lustrated Times of August 25, 
1866, it may be as well to mention, that although 
Mr. Bright may appear to have invented a nick- 
name, the followers of Charles Fox were, years 
long since, alluded to with reference to 1 Samuel, 
xxil. 2, OBSERVER. 


Erskrve’s Poems (3"¢ S. x. 9, 63.)—The “ Ode 
to Eight Cats” is by Dr. Wolcott, and will be 
found in his Poems by Peter Pindar, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1794, vol. ii. p. 279. It commences thus :— 

“ An Ode to Eight Cats belonging to Israel Mendez, 

a Jew, 
“ Scene.—The Street in a Country Town ; the time Mid- 
night. ‘The poet at his chamber window in his shirt. 

“ Singers of Israel, O ye singers sweet, 

Who, with your ge ntle mouths from ear to ear, 

Pour forth rich sy mphonie s from street to street, 

Ani to the sleepless wretch the night endear.” 


There is little about it worthy of note. R. N. 


Dyker (3"¢ S, x. 69.)\—In Blomefield’s Norfoll: 
a dykeman is me sie as one who had the care 
of the city (Norwich) gates; probably of the city 
ditches also. An affray between a dykeman and 
some frolicsome attendants on the Duchess of 
Suffolk led to the removal of the Lent Assizes 
from our city to Thetford, temp. Henry VI. 

F.C. B. 

Norwich, 

Pewet on Pvet, anv Crver (3'S. ix. 511, 
543.)—The bird called pewet in Dr. Plot's Natu- 
val History of Staffordshire, I consider is the 
Gavia ridibunda, or brown-hooded mew, and not 
the lapwing ( Vanellus cristatus) commonly called 
peewit. (See the description of this bird in Mac- 
gillivray’s History of British Birds.) He also 


gives a full and interesting account of the lapwing, 


which is put under the order Tentatores or provers, 
and says, “Only one species occurs in Britain, 
where it is generally distributed, and it is named 
lapwing on account ‘of its peculiar mode of flight. 
It is one of the most beautiful of our British 
birds.” 

I cannot pretend to say which bird Tennyson 
referred to in his poem, nor what it has to do 
with cruet; but there is no question that the de- 
scription of the habit of the lapwing given by 
Macgillivray and other writers on British birds, 
shows the correctness of what is said by Shake- 
speare of the lapwing in the following passages in 
his plays : — 

“ Far from her nest the lapwing cries—away.” 

Comedy of Errors, Act IV. Se. 2. 

“ Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs close to the ground.” 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act IIL. Se. 1 
“ This lapwing runs away with a shell on his head.” 
Hamlet, Act V. Se. 2. 
“ With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest— 
Tongue far from heart.” 
Measure for Measure, Act V. Sc. 2. 

Shakespeare never calls the lapwing peewit, 
although this is its common name in most coun- 
ties, and is taken from its peculiar note—peé-wit. 

S. BEIsLy. 

Sydenham, 

Beacon (3'¢ S, x. 58.) —I remember when a 
child a tar-barrel on Norwich Castle, ready to be 
lighted on an alarm of Buonaparte having landed 
on our coast. I believe Weybeme was the spot 
threatened. F. C. B. 


Duprey Famtry (3 8. x. 147.)—A corre- 


| spondent asks about the Dudley family in Ame- 


rica. This family was quite noted in the early 
history of our country. The first settler of that 
name was a strong Independent, and settled, as is 
supposed, at Saybrook, in the State of Connecti- 
cut. I find, in the History of the Town of New 
London, that Thomas Dudley was Deputy-Gover- 
nor of the colony of Massachusetts. We read 
that one of the most celebrated of the New Eng- 
land preachers, Simon Bradstreet, married Ann, 
daughter of the said Governor, Thomas Dudley. 
The Rev. Simon Bradstreet was a son of the Hon. 
Simon Bradstreet, who was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts from 1679 to 1692. The widow of the 
Rey. S. Bradstreet survived him, and again mar- 
ried Daniel Esses of Ipswich. The Bradstreet 
house and lot in New London, in 1697, passed 
into the family of a Mr. Hallam, and it still belongs 
to the Hallams. 


Another preacher, the Rev. John Woodbridge, 


first minister who had been ordained over the 
church in Andover, in Massachusetts, married in 
1645 to Mercy, another daughter of Governor 
Dudley. The family of Dudley is very numerous 
in America, and all are supposed to have sprung 
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from the New England family, who emigrated to 
America between 1620 and 1630. A Mrs. Blan- 
dina Dudley of Albany, New York, whose husband 
was in the senate of the United States, founded in 
Albany one of the most renowned astronomical 
observatories, giving a very large sum of money 
to endow it. It is known as the “ Dudley Ob- 
servatory ;”’ and the family name of Dudley will 
now be likely to be perpetuated in that country. 
Cyrus W. Field, the originator of the Atlantic 
Cable, is related to the Dudley family ; so also is 
David Dudley Field, a very eminent lawyer of 
New York, and Judge Field of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, all brothers, are descendants 
on the mother’s side from the Dudleys. 
W. H. M. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Tue Rippon or THE GARTER (3% S, x. 168.) — 


There appears to be some uncertainty as to the 
exact time when the colour of the ribbon was 





changed from light blue to its present darker hue ; | 


though there is very little doubt as to the reason 
of the change, namely, the desire to distinguish 
the knights made by the king de facto from those 
created by the king de jure. 

In the summary view of the history of the 
order, at the commencement of Beltz’s Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, there is (at p. cxy.) a 
note, from which the following is an extract : — 


“The colour of the ribband was optional, commonly 
black, until the reign of Elizabeth, when the Earl of 
Essex having noticed, while in France, that the jewel of 
the Order of St. Michael was worn pendant from a blue 
ribband, adopted that colour. In 1623 it was decreed 
that the Knights of the Garter should use a blue ribband 
and no other. But the colour of it was light or cerulean 
blue, as the field of the royal arms of France; and the 
precise time at which the change to the present deeper 
colour (called mazarine, or Garter-blue, or royal purple) 
took place, is not known. It has been said that Charles II. 
adopted the colour now used, in compliment to the Duchess 
of Mazarine, who had preferred it for her dress; and the 
change has also been ascribed to a desire of distinguish- 
ing the knights of the order from those upon whom 
James II. conferred it in France.” ‘ 

Planché, in his History of British Costume 
(p. 404), says: — 

“ The colour of the riband of the Garter was changed 
from sky to deep blue by George II., in consequence of 
the Pretender’s making some knights of that order. Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield’s portrait, in the 
British Museum, presents us with one of the latest examples 
of the light blue riband.” 

Jounxn Woopwarp. 

Montrose, 

Arms or Bastarps (3 S. x. 139, 177.) — The 
use of the helmet and crest turned to the sinister 
as indicative of illegitimacy was, I believe, con- 





fined to France, Burgundy, and Flanders; and | 


even there, I doubt whether the rule was always 
complied with. Spener, in his great Opus Heral- 


obtained in Germany ; and accordingly warns his 
readers, and the possessors of Siebmacher’s Wap- 
pen-buch, against the idea that, in their illustra- 
tions, arms so timbred were those of families of 
illegitimate descent. In Germany the helmet was 
usually turned to the right; when two were em- 
ployed, they were placed so as to face each other— 
one being then turned to the sinister; when three, 
or an uneven number were used, the centre one 
was placed affronté, and the others on the right 
and left were made to look towards it. I cited 
the stalls of Dijon and Bruges (?) as affording 
examples, not of the helmets being turned to the 
sinister as a mark of bastardy, but as an instance 
of the custom of making them face towards the 
high altar, irrespective of the usage alluded to. 
I have just referred to Favyn, Thédtre d’ Honneur 
et de Chevalerie (Paris, 1620), who says, speaking 
of the stalls at Dijon : — 

“ Au costé Gauche. Le Peintre ignorant a faict tous 
les Tymbres tournez & gauche pour regarder le grand 
autel, et mesmes quelques Armes, ce qui est bastardise,” 

The whole subject of the marks of illegitimacy 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. I have a 
considerable collection, illustrating the different 
modes (including the bordures, wavy, and gobony,) 
which have been employed in this country and on 
the Continent, to indicate illegitimate descent. 
These notes I hope to put forth in a collected 
form, with other similar matters, at no very dis- 
tant date. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 

Prcetvre (3 S, x. 169.)—A friend of mine saw 
the remarkable picture, which F. C. H. H. de- 
scribes, when it was exhibited in London some 
months ago. He then gave me an account of it, 
and expressed his opinion that the subject was 
Cyrus, immediately after his defeat by Tomyris, 
Queen of the Massagete, and previous to the 
barbarous act of that queen, who cut off his head 
and thrust it into a vessel full of blood — as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and represented by Rubens 
in his large picture, now I think in the Dulwich 
Gallery. The crown worn by the wounded king 
is spiked, and is such as painters usually give to 
Eastern monarchs, of which we have a familiar 
example in West's painting of Belshazzar’s Feast. 
The cruelty of maiming the horses to prevent 
escape, is exactly consonant with Scythian bar- 
barity. 

Several circumstances militate against the sup- 
position that Ahab is the subject of the picture. 
At the battle of Ramoth Gilead, his horses were 
uninjured: for “he said unto the driver of his 
chariot, Turn thine hand, and carry me out of 
the host; for I am wounded.” He was sur- 
rounded, too, by friends; for “the king was 
stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and 


dicum, alludes to the custom as one that never | died at even.” And again, he was never a pri- 
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for “So the king died 
and they buried the 


D. 


soner either alive or dead: 
and was brought to Samaria, 
king in Samaria. 
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The Paradys of Daynty Devises. 
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Parts I., From th 
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A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions. From the 

Editwn of 1578 
The Nest. 
England's Helicon. 


Our space for noticing new books is 
number of copies of Mr. J. Payne 
prints are so few, (they are limited to fifty 
the belief that if we called the attention of our readers to 
their existence, might only awaken a wish to secure 
the books which could not be gratified, we have purposely 
omitted all reference to them. But as it appears, from 
a communication which Mr. ¢ r has addressed to The 
Atheneum, that from some unexplained cause the number 
of admirers of our old poetry who desire to secure, at the 
mere cost of paper and print, these beautifully printed 
reimpressions of our best old English Poetical Miscellanies 
(the rinals of which fetch enormous prices), is gra- 
dually decreasing, and that Mr. Collier has still copies on 
hand of many of them—we feel we shall be doing good 
service by bringing Mr. Collier's reprints under their 
notice, and telling such as may wish possess any of 
the copies still on hand, to address themselves without 
delay to Mr. Collier, at Riverside, Maidenhead. The in- 
terest which atta these Miscellanies is too well 
known to require comment; and, therefore, instead of 
dwelling upon what is so obvious’, we prefer quoting the 
following passage from the communication to which we 
have referred :— 

“IT have this afternoon sent off by post my reprint of 
Part I. of the fifth of our Poetical England's 
Helicon, which made its original appearance in 1600, and 
its re-appearance in 1614, With one or two exceptions, 
it contains poems only written during the Shakspearean 
age of our literature. I am not aware of the existence of 
more than four copie the first impression, and two of 
them are in one of our great public libraries: if I am not 
mistaken, the British Museum possesses neither the edi- 
tion of 1600 nor that of 1614, I have had fifty copies of 
ny reprint struck off for distribution ; but it seems that 
I am likely to be considerably out of pocket by this part 
of my rprise, because a number of a iduals, 
were glad to obtain Tottel’s a hung back when 
I offered to 1 The rf Dainty Devices, 
and a still larger number hesitated when I brought for- 
ward my reprint of The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions. The candidates for The Phenix Nest were 
still fewer, and now for England's Helicon 1 have only 
twenty-five instead of fifty subscribers. Still, I have 
made my calculations as if I had fifty eager purchasers : 
I have divid d the cost of —_ paper, and transcript, 
into fifty por is; andt a uence is, that the ex- 
pense of each copy of Part L. of Eng land's Helicon is only 
10s. I am, therefore, at present a loser of nearly 103. 
upon every copy of my reprint. 

“ I do not apprehend that I shall ultimately be 127. 10s, 
out of because, at all events, a few of those who 
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have defaulted will see the folly of possessing only an 
incomplete series of works in part materia, which « ontains 
specimens of the poetry of a period when the best of our 
national poets flourished. As to type and paper, I boldly 
assert that the reprints are admirable — quite ‘ books of 
luxury,’ as the French call them ; and as to accuracy of 
text, | spare no pains to make my reproductions, even as 
to errors of punctuation, exactly represent the originals. 
I leave to the well-informed reader the correction of all 
mistakes, and if, in consequence of a blunder, a passage 
be ambiguous, or even unintelligible, I do not take upon 
myself to endeavour to remove the difficulty, I re 
roduce.” ‘ 

We may add, that understand that England's 
Helicon, Part 11.—which is just ready for delivery—will 
be followed by Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, from the 
edition of 1602. 


we 
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Reliquie Aquitanice : being Contributions to the Archeology‘ 
and Paleontology of Perigord, and the adjoining Pro- 
of Southern France. By Edouard Lartet and 
He nry Christy. Parts If, and I1f, (UH. Bailliére.) 
We are glad to chronicle the steady progress of this 
valuable contribution to the archeology of primitive 
imes. The litho zrap hie plates of the Weapons, Tools, 
and Ornamental Works in Stone, Bone, and Horn of the 
Prehistoric Cave-dwellers of Perigord, and of the osseous 
remains of the contemporaneous animals, are most ad- 
mirable. 
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The Athenian Year, and its bearing on the Eclipses of 
Thucydides and Ptolemy, and the Metonic Cyc le. Read 
at the Solstitial Meeting of the Chronological Institute of 
London, By Franke Parker, M.A. (Williams & 
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